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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of The Progressive Course in Beading, the 
compilers have kept steadily in view certain results which, in their 
judgment, should be aimed at by every teacher of reading, viz. : com- 
mand of the art of reading, both silent and oral, a love for the best 
reading material, and the establishment of the reading habit. 

To secure the first of these results is the all-important problem of 
the earliest school years, and it is believed that the first three books 
of this series will fefound well adapted to the end desired. 

After the close OT'the third or fourth school year, the intelligent 
teacher, while still endeavoring to perfect the practice of his pupils in 
the art of reading, will increasingly regard the reading exercises as 
means to such other desirable ends as the acquisition of information, 
an acquaintance with the treasures of printed English, and the uplift 
which results from such acquaintance. 

The compilers of these readers recognize fully the importance of 
silent reading, and, in their choice of selections, have directed the 
attention of pupils to many books which should be read silently. 
Believing, however, that the practice, now so general, of supplying 
schools with supplementary material provides quite adequately for 
silent reading, they have endeavored to bring together a body of 
selections specially fitted to produce good oral readers. 

It is assumed that pupils who use this Fifth Book have access to the 
dictionary and have been trained to its use. In the judgment of the 
compilers there is need that teachers should pay increased attention 
to the fine art of reading aloud. They recommend that simple, well- 
chosen drills, physical and vocal, be made a part of each reading 
exercise. 

Finally, they suggest that oral reading always implies the presence 
of a listener as well as the presence of a reader. The pupil who reads 
well aloud reads, not to himself, but to other persons whom he tries to 
impress with the thoughts and feelings already suggested to himself by 
the printed page. The task set for the teachers of oral reading is to 
render habitual in the reader certain practices — mental, physical, and 
vocal. 

Such habits can be secured only by persistent drill under the guid- 
ance of teachers who perceive clearly the ends which are to be at- 
tained. As in the preceding books, the selections contained in the 
present volume have been grouped in such manner as to secure 
desirable continuity of thought, while the groups are sufficiently 
varied to stimulate and satisfy, in some measure, the pupil's craving 
for information, his interest in adventure, and his desire for guidance. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON VOCAL TRAINING. 



In training for correct vocal expression, the aim should 
be to cultivate : (1) correct habits of breathing ; (2) the 
accurate utterance of the elementary sounds, and the ability 
to pronounce with ease any given combination of sounds ; 
(3) variety of pitch and inflections, and flexibility of move- 
ment. 

To provide abundant opportunity for special training 
in each of these directions, there has been inserted in the 
body of this book a series of exercises designed to facili- 
tate the task of the teacher, and to suggest additional 
lines of work. It should be remembered that the sponta- 
neouB exercise of any power is the result of previous volun- 
tary efforts repeated until the reiteration has created a fixed 
habit of action in a particular manner. There should, there- 
fore, be no neglect of the daily drill on elemental sounds 
and processes. 

The apprehension sometimes expressed, lest an over- 
precise and strained method of enunciation may result 
from such exercises, may be dismissed, if the distinction 
between the expression of thought, and the gymnastic 
training that makes the adequate expression of thought 
possible, be kept clearly in mind. 

When the pupil is reading from one of the selections in 
this book, his attention should be centered upon the 
thought to be conveyed to his fellow-pupils and upon the 
quality of the emotion that he desires to arouse in them. 
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In the first case, the important thing is the correctness of 
muscular action; in the second case, it is to observe 
whether the drill has borne fruit in greater ease and 
purity of expression. 

The exercises at the close of the several lessons are a 
vital part of the equipment supplied to the teacher in this 
book. In using them, the teacher should note that they 
may be made to serve an end distinct from that of gym- 
nastic training, since the words chosen for drill are largely 
those most commonly mispronounced, or with which the 
pupil is least likely to be familiar. He should be required 
to study the pronunciation and meaning of these words in 
preparing for the reading lesson, and the teacher should 
test the results of this study by requiring him to give 
the pronunciation from the spelling. Thus the correct 
pronunciation of specific words, and the general habit of 
correct enunciation, together with a knowledge of their 
true meaning, may be cultivated at the same time. 

On pages 8 and 9 will be found the Tables of " Vocals," 
"Vocal Equivalents," "Subvocals," "Aspirates," and 
" Subvocal and Aspirate Equivalents." These tables 
afford excellent material for numerous exercises, both 
oral and written. No teacher should be content until 
his pupils can utter each vocal sound with clearness and 
precision, and also give its name and the symbol which 
represents it. To this end every one should become 
familiar with the names and uses of each of the diacriti- 
cal marks, viz. : macron^ hreve, tilde, circumflex, dots, bar, 
cedilla. This knowledge is required in studying the pro- 
nunciation of Words, in either text-books or dictionaries, 
and without it no one can properly interpret the printed 
symbols found in such books. 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 



Table of Vocals. 



NAMJES OF SOUNDS 




SYMBOLS 


NAMES OF SOUNDS 




SYMBOLS 


Long a . . 


. as in ate. 


a 


Short i . . , 


as in it, i 


Italian a . . 


fcfc 


" arm. 


a 


Long . . . 




" old, 5 


Broad a . . 


46 


" all. 


a 


Short . . . 




" on, o 


Short a . . 


ti 


" at, 


a 


Long 00 . 




" boot, oo 


Flat a. . . 


u 


" air, 


a 


Short 00 . 




" foot, o6 


Short Italian 


a " 


" ask. 


a 


Long u . . 




" use, u 


Long e . . 


(6 


" eat. 


e 


Short u . . . 




" up, u 


Short e . . 


U 


" end. 


e 


Circumflex u 




" urge,u 


Tilde e . . 


66 


" earn, 


e 


Diphthong oi 




" oil, oi 


Long i . . 


66 


" ice, 


i 


Diphthong ou " 


" our, ou 



Modified Long Vowels : as in Sun'day, bfe hind', 
t de'a, 6 bey', ti nite', hy e'na. 



Table of Vocal Equivalents. 



a . . 






as in what = o 


k . 






" '' liar = e 


e . , 






" " wliere = a 


e . . 

i . 






" " they = a 
" " valise = e 


1 . 
6 . 






. " " girl =e 
. " " or =a 


6 . 






. " " son = \\. 



5 
o 
o 
u 
u 

y 
y 



as in sailDr = e 

" ^' do = oo 

" " wolf = oo 

" '' rule = 00 

" " full = 00 

" " my = i 

" "- sadly = i 



Diphthong oy = oi ; o w = ou. 



Table of Subvocals. 



b, as in bat, bad, bubble, 
d, " " did, bad, riddle. 



g, as in go, log, Gorgon. 
j» " " jug, just, enjoy. 
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Table of Subvocals- 


— Continued. 


1, as in 


lip, lily, lively. 


ai, 


as in the, with, that. 


m, " " 


man, member. 


V, 


" " vine, very, give 


n, " " 


not, money. 


w. 


" " we, wet, will. 


ng, " " 


sing, sang, ring. 


7' 


" " yes, yet, young 




rat, term, tarry. 


z, 


" " zone, zigzag. 



s or si, as in pleasure, measure, vision = sound of zh. 



Table of Aspirates. 



f , as in 


fan, half, fifty. 


t, as in tin, pit, strut. 


h, " '' 


hat, hold, beheld. 


th, "." thin, thick, fifth. 


k, " " 


kind, like, kick. 


sh, " " she, shall, blush. 


p, - " 


pin, help, peep. 


ch, " " child, march. 


8, " " 


sit, picks, decks. 


wh = hw, as in wheat. 




SUBVOCAL AND ASPIRATE EQUIVALENTS. 


g . . . 


as in nige = s 


g . . . . as in hag = z 


e . . . 


" "eat = k 


X . . . " " ox = ks 


gh . . 


" " maghine = sh 


J ..." " ejist =gz 


g- • • 


" " age =j 


ph . . . " " Ralph = f 


n . . . 


" " think =ng 


qu . . . " " quite = kw 



In the Word Exercises of this book italics are used to 
indicate silent letters; therefore, respelling to indicate 
pronunciation is necessary only in rare cases. 



VOCAL SOUNDS. 

A vocal is an elementary sound made of pure voice or 
tone. Letters that represent vocal sounds are called 
vowels. What letters j^re vowels ? 
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' 1. How many sounds are indicated in the " Table of 
Vocals"? Give each of the vocal sounds, and write its 
symbol. 

2. How many sounds are represented by each of the 
vowels — a, e, i, o, u ? 

3. Why are the sounds of y and y called equivalents ? 
Name several other vocal sounds that are equivalents. 

4. Name two diphthongs whose sounds are equivalents. 

5. What is the difference between " long vowels " and 
'* modified long vowels " ? How are modified long vowels 
in unaccented syllables indicated ? 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Consonants (meaning sounded mtK) are so called be- 
cause they are combined in utterance with vowel sounds. 
Consonants are divided into two classes, Subvocah and 
ABpirate%, 

A subvoeal is an elementary sound made of voice and 
breath united, as sounds of b, d, m, n, etc. 

An aspirate is an elementary sound made of pure breath, 
as the sounds of f, p, h, k, t, etc. 

A common fault in the enunciation of consonant sounds 
is dwelling upon the sounds instead of completing them 
promptly. This is especially liable to occur when it is 
necessary to utter several such sounds in succession, as in 
promptly^ faults^ meddle^ amidst^ tenths^ bursts^ depths 
puzzled^ etc. In these and hundreds of other words the 
muscles of the lips and tongue must be called into vigor- 
rous action. Drills on words and sentences containing 
these combinations will give the vocal organs precision 
in their utterance. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of our vocal 
organs to modify certain elemental sounds, or substitute 
for them others that are more easily uttered. This ten- 
dency and our ignorance of the correct forms of spoken 
words, result in many inaccuracies of speech, some of which 
may be classified as follows : 

I. The substitution of one sound for another , thus — 
(1) by giving a its short sound instead of its long sound, 
as in Dan'ish, a'pri cot, pa'tron, gra'tis ; (2) by giving 
the sound of short o, instead of that of broad a, as in 
wa'ter, daugh'ter, fau'cet, auc'tion, al'ways; (3) by giv- 
ing the long sound of i instead of the shorty as in fer'tile, 
f u'tile, san'guine, mer'can tile, di late', di vorce', fi nance', 
ti rade', I tal'ian, i tal'ic ; (4) by giving the sound of long 
00 instead of long u, as in tune, tube, flute, du'ty, sub due', 
stu'dent, nu'mer al, in'sti tute, lii'di crous, rev o lu'tion. 

II. The suppression of a sound, — thus, in the mouths 
of careless speakers, ev'er y becomes " ev'ry," jo'vi al — 
"jo'val," vic'tory — "vic'try," reg'tMSr— "reg'lar," his'- 
t6 ry — " his' try," a rith'mfi tic — " rith'm^ tic," etc. 

III. The insertion of a sound, — thus, hun'gry sometimes 
becomes "hiin'gery," drowned — "drown'ded," tic'klish 
— " tic'kel ish," con ven'ient, — " eon ven'i ent," etc. 

IV. The accentuation of the wrong syllable, — as in re- 
cess', sue cess', ca nine', op po'nent, in qui'ry, as pir'ant, etc. 

To correct the several classes of mistakes referred to 
above will require the earnest and thoughtful attention of 
all. The hearing must be quickened to detect mistakes, 
and the vocal organs trained so that they will give ready 
and accurate utterance to each syllable. 
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PITCH. 

There are two errors common in regard to pitch. The 
first is that of an artificially high pitch with resulting 
shrillness of tone and tendency to shouting or screaming. 
The remedy for this may be found in carefully consider- 
ing, before beginning to read, the character of the selec- 
tion to be rendered, and so determining in advance the 
pitch best suited to its expression. 

The second fault is rigid adherence to a single pitch 
once adopted. To this fault is attributable the uninterest- 
ing and tiresome effect of much oral reading. It should 
be remembered that the remedy for these, as for all other 
involuntary faults, is attention and active volition until 
correct muscular action shall have become habitual. 

Artificial extremes of pitch, however, should always be 
guarded against. What is desired is constant variation 
between limits not too wide, and the power to change 
from pitch to pitch at will. 

Medium pitch is employed in conversation, and in read- 
ing narrative, descriptive, and unimpassioned composition. 

Low pitch is appropriate to what is solemn or specially 
grand. An illustration may be found in — 

« Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; " etc. 

High pitch is appropriate to language of energetic 
appeal, command, etc., as in — 

"Strike — till the last armed foe expires I 
Strike — for your altars and your fires! 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ! " 

— From Lesson X VIL 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a sliding of the voice upward or downward 
from the keynote. The keynote is the pitch of voice 
which pervades the expression of any passage. 

The rising inflection commences at the keynote and 
slides upward from it. It is used in direct questioning, 
in implied questioning, and in expressions of diffidence 
or doubt. 

The falling inflection commences above the keynote and 
falls to it, and is used in direct, positive statement, in 
complete assertion, and in any positive declaration. 

A form of the falling inflection^ which commences at the 
keynote and slides below it, is called the cadence. It is 
used at the full completion of a statement. The cadence 
is intended to bring the ear to a complete state of rest, 
and the mind to consider a question ended, — a point 
beyond which nothing further is to be offered. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty haim. — Lesson XX f V, 

Tell why the inflections in this quotation are the rising 
or the falling, as marked. 

Note. — Inflection is, to some extent, a matter of taste or tempera- 
ment, and good readers will differ as to the use of the inflections in read- 
ing any piece. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is usually a more forcible utterance of a word 
or of words in a sentence than is given to the others. 
The emphatic words in a sentence hold substantially the 
same relation to the other words, as the accented syllable 
in a word does to the unaccented ones. 

Absolute emphcisis is that stress of voice which is placed 
on some word or words expressing an important idea, 
where no contrast is expressed, or necessarily implied. 
All words that are important in meaning, or peculiarly 
significant, are emphatic. Note the emphatic words in 
the following stanza : 

The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 
And the answering echoes of life are heard : 
The dew still clings to the trees and grasSy 
And the early toilers smiling pass, 
As they glance aside at the white-walled homeSf 
Or up the valley, where merrily comes 
The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 
As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 

— From Lesson XI I L 

Antithetic emphasis is the stress of voice placed upon 
words when in contrast. This kind of emphasis, in many 
instances, appears to result from the antithetic relation of 
the words to each other, more than from any special im- 
portance attached to their meaning. 

Note this kind of emphasis in the following : 

Poets may be horn, but success is made ; therefore let me beg of you, 
in the outset of your career, to dismiss from your minds all ideas of 
succeeding by luck. Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to 
ruin, but not to success. Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the 
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occasion. That trust is vain. Occasion can not make spurs, you must 
win them. If you wish to use them, you must buckle them to your ofon 
heels before you go into the Jight, Any success you nmy achieve is 
not worth the having unless you Jight for it. Whatever you win in 
life you must conquer by your own efforts, and then it is yours. 

— From Lesson XXVIL 

Sometimes emphasis is expressed by a pause after a 
word to give it force. This is called emphatic pause^ as — 

Strike — till the last armed foe expires 1 
Strike — for your altars and your fires 1 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires 1 

— From Lesson X VIL 

The repetition of any word, rendered important by its 
use in a sentence, requires an increased force of utterance. 
This is commonly called cumulative emphasis. Note the 
application of this in the foregoing lines. 

Words used as exclamations when attended with strong 
feeling or emotion are generally emphatic. 

" Come hack ! come hack ! " he cried in grief, 

** Across this stormy water : 

And ril forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter ! — oh, my daughter / " — From Lesson XIV, 

Let it be remembered that emphasis is a relative^ and 
not an arbitrary^ stress placed upon words to distinguish 
them on account of their relative importance in the sen- 
tence. Too great stress of voice placed upon the emphatic 
words destroys the modulation, and renders the reading 
harsh and unpleasing. 

Then, too, those words only which are specially impor- 
tant, or those which are to introduce that which is new, 
should be emphasized. This relative importance is often 
almost destroyed by emphasizing too many words. 
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TONE. 



Quality of tone depends largely upon the proper shap- 
ing of the vocal cavity, and upon the proper direction of 
the breath. The nasal quality may be avoided by " plac- 
ing " the tone more in the front of the mouth ; huskiness^ 
by enlarging the vocal cavity and the vocal orifice ; lack 
of resonance^ by forming the tone with greater care in the 
roof of the mouth and by more vigorous action of the 
muscles concerned. 

Many varieties of tone are recognized by students of 
technical elocution, — the orotund, the aspirated, the 
guttural, etc., — but the study of most of these should be 
left for a later stage of culture than is represented in the 
grammar school. Every possible effort should be made to 
develop purity in the tones habitually employed, and the 
power to produce this pure tone with various degrees of 
foree^ suited to the sentiment of the passages uttered, and 
to the size of the room in which the reading is done. 

Orotund means simply pure tone unobstructed by breath. 
For illustration of this quality read carefully stanzas 1 and 
2 of Lesson XVII, and Lessons IX, XXVI, and XXVII. 

Aspirated tone is the utterance called out by fear, alarm, 
or sudden dread. See Lesson XXX, stanza 3. 

Guttural tone is the utterance of language appropriate 
to intense feeling of hate, loathing, or strong aversion. 
Illustrations may be found in Lesson XIII, and in Lesson 
XXII, paragraph 15. 



FIFTH BOOK. 
PART I. 
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ADVICE TO READERS. 



I tell you earnestly, 
you must get into the 
habit of looking in- 
tensely at words, and 
assuring yourself of their 
meaning, syllable by syl- 
lable, nay, letter by letter. 
You might read all the 
books in the British Mu- 
seum, if you could live 
long enough, and remain 
an utterly " illiterate," 
uneducated person ; but 
if you read ten pages of 
a good book, letter by letter, that is to say, with real 
accuracy, you are for evermore, in some measure, an 
educated person. 

The entire difference between education and non-edu- 
cation (as regards the merely intellectual part of it) 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
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consists in this accuracy. A well-educated gentleman 
may not know many languages, may not be able to speak 
any but his own, may have read very few books ; but 
whatever language he knows, he knows precisely; what- 
ever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly. 

Let the accent of words be watched, and closely; let 
their meaning be watched more closely still. A few 
words, well chosen and distinguished, will do the work 
that a thousand can not, when every one is acting equivo- 
cally, in the function of another. 

—John Buskin (a grecU English author and critic). 

n. 

Some books are to be tasted, others are to be swallowed, 
and some few are to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously; and some few are to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. 

Reading makes a full man; conference, a ready man; 

and writing, an exact man; therefore, if a man write 

little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, 

he had need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he 

had need have much cunning, to seem to know that which 

he doth not. 

— Francis Bacon (an illuatrioua philosopher and jurist). 

III. 

In old days books were rare and dear. Now, on the 

contrary, it may be said with greater truth than ever that 

" Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes tliousands, perhaps millions, think." 
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Our ancestors had a diflBculty in procuring them; our 
difficulty now is what to select. 

We must be careful what we read, and not, like the 
sailors of Ulysses, take bags of wind for sacks of treas- 
ure — not only lest we should even now fall into the error 
of the Greeks, and suppose that language and definitions 
can be instruments of investigation as well as of thought, 
but lest, as too often happens, we should waste time over 
trash. 

Comfort and consolation, refreshment and happiness, 
may indeed be found in his library by any one "who 
shall bring the golden key that unlocks its silent door." 
A library is a true fairyland, a very palace of delight, a 
haven of repose from the storms and troubles of the 
world. Rich and poor can enjoy it equally, for here, at 
least, wealth gives no advantage. 

— From " Thb Plbasu&es of Lifb/' by Sib John Lubbock. 



I. Words defined : I. Il llt'gr tie, ignorant, unlettered ; &e'eti- 
ra 9y, the state of being accuratey correct, or precise ; 6 qulv'6 cal ly, 
in an uncertain manner, doubtfully; func'tion, office, employment, 

II. €6n'f8ren9C, conversation, discussion; wit, power of mind; 
doth, an old form of " do" 

III. au'^es t6r§, forefathers ; In'stru ments, tools, implements ; In- 
ves tl ga'tion (literally, the act of tracing or tracking), study, inquiry ; 
l^t, for fear that; tr&sh, that which is worthless or useless. 

H. Notes : British Mtl ge'um, a celebrated museum in London, 
founded in 1753. It contains great collections of drawings, piints, 
and manuscripts, and a library of more than one million volumes. 
This library is said to receive additional volumes to the number of 
forty thousand annually. 

John Ruskin was born in London in 1819 and died in England in 
1900. For more than fifty years his position as a critic, lecturer, and 
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writer was unique and influential. In 1843 he published a volume 
entitled "Modern Painters " which aimed to prove the superiority of 
modern landscape painters over the old masters. The brilliance of 
its style and originality of its views established the author's reputa- 
tion as an art critic. Many later volumes on art and other themes 
have enhanced his reputation and widened the circle of his influence. 

Frands Bacon, usually called Lord Bacon, was born in England 
in 1561, and died there in 1626. Shakespeare was born three years 
after Bacon, and died ten years before him. Both of them lived 
during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and flames I. — a period jdis- 
tinguished in English history for its great writers. 

The second quotation just given is from Bacon's Essays, of which a 
great critic says, " As specimens of intellectual activity, or original 
thinking and apt illustration, they surpass any other writing of equal 
extent in our literature." Many books have been written in an effort 
to prove that Shakespeare was not the author of the works which 
bear his name, but that they were written by Bacon. This view, 
liowever, is not generally accepted. 

U lys'scg is one of tlie chief characters in Homer's " IVi ad," and 
" Od'ys sey," two epic poems written in Greek. The Diad gives an 
account of the siege and destruction of ancient Troy, and the Odys- 
sey describes the wanderings of Ulysses after the siege. 

HI. "Word study : The prefixes in, uriy nan, are used with thou- 
sands of words to which they impart the general meaning of no or not, 
as in : msecure, wriable, nonsense, non-education. The prefix in is gen- 
erally used with words from the Latin, and it regularly becomes il 
before words beginning with I, as in i/literate, i/limitable ; in becomes 
ir before r as in irregular, irresistible ; in becomes im before m or p, 
as in immovable, impartial. 

In addition to the meaning mentioned above, un is prefixed to 
verbs to express the contrary, as in unlock, unpack, unbridle, unfold, 
and undo. Also, un is used to indicate absence of the quality or state 
expressed by the root words, as in, unbelief, unconcern, unstamped, 
unvarnished. 

IV. Direction : Select five words that illustrate the uses of each of 
the prefixes tn, un, and non. Tf necessary, consult a dictionary. 



SHORT READINGS FROM FAMOUS BOOKS. 

I. A LONE ISLAND HOME. 
Fbom "The Swiss Family Robinson." 



Near the close of the last chapter of ** The Swiss Family Robinson, or 
Adventures on a Desert Island," this statement is made : '* On the morn- 
ing before our separation, I gave to Fritz the Journal in which ever since 
the shipwreck, I had chronicled the events of our life, desiring that the 
story might be printed and published. 

*' It was written, as all know, for the instruction and amusement of 
my children, but it is very possible that it may be useful to other young 
people, more especially to boys." 

The author's suggestion has been fully realized, and for many years 
**The Swiss Family Robinson" has been among tlie most popular of 
juvenile books. Its chapters abound in adventure and information so 
interwoven as to awaken and maintain the reader's interest. 

The book was written by the Rev. Johann Rudolf Wyss, a Swiss who 
died in 1830. In Chapter I an account is given of a shipwreck and the 
escape of a missionary and his family to an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
The following chapters give some experiences of the family in their lone 
island home. The extract below is from Chapter X. 

1. It was now near the beginning of the month of June, 
and we had twelve weeks of bad weather before us. Much 
remained to be done in order to give the cave a comfort- 
able appearance, which became more desirable now tliat 
we had to live indoors. 

21 
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2. Seveial days were spent in arranging the different 
rooms. - Edtiest and Franz undertook the library, fixing 
shelves, and setting the books in order. Jack and his 
mother took in hand the sitting room and kitchen, while 
Fritz and I, as better able for heavy work, arranged the 
workshops. The carpenter's bench, the turning lathe, 
and a large chest of tools were set in convenient places, 
and many tools and instruments hung on the walls. An 
adjoining chamber was fitted up as a forge, with fireplace, 
bellows, and anvil, complete, all of which we had found in 
the ship, packed together, and ready to set up. 

3. When these great affairs were settled, we still found 
in all directions work to be done. Shelves, tables, benches, 
movable steps, cupboards, pegs, door handles, and bolts, — 
there seemed no end to our requirements, and we often 
thought of the enormous amount of work necessary to 
maintain the comforts and conveniences of life which at 
home we had received as matters of course. 

4. But in reality, the more there was to do the better; 
and I never ceased contriving fresh improvements, being 
fully aware of the importance of constant employment as 
a means of strengthening and maintaining the health of 
mind and body. This, indeed, with a consciousness of 
continual progress toward a desirable end, is found to 
constitute the main element of happiness. 

5. Our rocky home was greatly improved by a wide 
porch which I made along the whole front of our rooms 
and entrances, by leveling the ground to form a terrace, 
and sheltering it with a veranda of bamboo, supported by 
pillars of the same. 




A LONE ISLAND HOME. 
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6. Ernest and Franz were highly successful as libra- 
rians. The books, when unpacked and arranged, proved 
to be a most valuable collection, capable of affording 
every sort of educational advantage. 

7. Besides a variety of books of voyages, travels, 
divinity, and natural' history (several containing fine 
colored illustrations), there were histories and scientific 
works, as well as standard fictions in several languages; 
also a good assortment of maps, charts, and astronomical 
instruments, and an excellent pair of globes. . 

8. I foresaw much interesting study on discovering 
that we possessed the grammars and dictionaries of a 
great many languages, a subject for which we all had a 
taste. With French we were well acquainted. Fritz 
and Ernest had begun to learn English at school, and 
made further progress during a visit to England. The 
mother, who had once been intimate withra Dutch, family, 
could speak that language pretty well.," 

9. All determined to improve our knowledge of German 
and French. The two elder boys were to study English 
and Dutch with their mother. E^rnest, already possessing 
considerable knowledge of Latin, wished to continue to 
study it, so as to be able to make use of the many 
works on natural history and medicine written in that 
language. . 

10. Jack announced that he meant to learn Spanish, 
"because it sounded so grand and imposing." I myself 
was interested in the Malay language, knowing it to be 
so widely spoken in the islands of the Eastern Seas, and 
thinking it as likely as any other to be useful to us. The 
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children begged me to decide on a name for our salt-cave 
dwelling, and that of Kockburg was chosen unanimously. 

II. 

11. The weeks of imprisonment passed so rapidly, 
that no one found time hang heavy on his hands. Books 
occupied me so much that but little carpentering was 
done, yet 1 made a yoke for the oxen, a pair of cotton- 
wool cards, and a spinning wheel for my wife. 

12. As the rainy season drew to a close, the weather 
for a while became wilder, and the storms fiercer than ever. 
Thunder roared, lightning blazed, torrents rushed toward 
the sea, which came in raging billows to meet them, lashed 
to fury by the tempests of wind which swept the surface 
of the deep. 

13. The uproar of the elements came to an end at last. 
Nature resumed her attitude of repose, her smiling aspect 
of peaceful beauty ; and soon all traces of the ravages of 
floods and storms would disappear beneath the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics. 

14. Gladly quitting the sheltering walls of Rockburg 
to roam once more in the open air, we crossed Jackal 
River for a walk along the coast, and presently Fritz with 
his sharp eyes observed something on the small island 
near Flamingo Marsh, which was, he saidi long and 
rounded, resembling a boat bottom upward. 

15. Examining it with the telescope, I could form no 
other conjecture, and we resolved to make it the object of 
an excursion next day, being delighted to resume our old 
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habit of starting in pursuit of adventure. The boat was 
accordingly got in readiness ; it required some repairs 
and fresh pitching, and then we made for the point of 
interest, indulging in a variety of surmises as to what we 
should find. It proved to be a huge, stranded whale. 

16. The island being steep and rocky, it was necessary 
to be careful ; but we found a landing place on the far- 
ther side. The boys hurried by the nearest way to the 
beach where lay the monster of the deep, while I clam- 
bered to the highest point of the islet, which commanded 
a view of the mainland. 

17. On rejoining my sons, I found them only halfway 
to the great fish, and as I drew near they shouted in high 
glee : " Oh, father I just look at the glorious shells and 
coral branches we are finding. How does it happen that 
there are such quantities? " 

18. " Only consider how the recent storms have stirred 
the ocean to its depths. No doubt thousands of shellfish 
have been detached from their rocks and dashed in all 
directions by the waves, which have thrown ashore even 
so huge a creature as the whale yonder." 

19. *' Yes ; isn't he a great brute ! " cried Fritz. 
"Ever so much larger than he seemed from a distance. 
The worst of it is, one does not well see what use to make 

. of the huge carcass." 

20. "Why, make train oil, to be sure," said Ernest. 
" I can't say he's a beauty, though, and it's much pleas- 
anter to gather these lovely shells than to cut up 
blubber." 

21. " Well, let us amuse ourselves with them for the 
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present," said I ; " but in the afternoon, when the sea is 
calmer, we will return with the necessary implements, and 
see if we can turn the stranded whale to good account." 

22. We were soon ready to return to the boat, but 
Ernest had a fancy for remaining alone on the island till 
we came back, and asked my permission to do so, that he 
might experience, for an hour or two, the sensations of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

23. To this, however, I would not consent, assuring 
him that our fate, as a solitary family, gave him quite 
sufl&cient idea of shipwreck on an uninhabited island, and 
that his lively imagination must supply the rest. 

24. "Is coral of any use?" at last Jack suddenly 
demanded. 

25. " In former times it was pounded and used by chem- 
ists ; but it is now chiefly used for various ornaments, and 
made into beads for necklaces, etc. As such, it is greatly 
prized by savages, and were we to fall in with natives, we 
might very possibly find a store of coral useful in barter- 
ing with them. For the present, we will arrange these 
treasures of the deep in our library, and make them the 
beginning of a museum of natural history, which will 
afford us equal pleasure and instruction." 

26. " One might almost say that coral belongs at once to 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms," remarked 
Fritz ; " it is hard like stone, it has stems and branches 
like a shrub, and I believe tiny insects inhabit the cells, 
do they not, father ? " 

27. " You are right, Fritz ; coral consists of the calcare- 
ous cells of minute animals, so built up as to form a tree- 
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like structure. The coral fishery gives employment to 
many men in the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean Sea, 
and other places. Left undisturbed, these coral insects, 
laboring incessantly, raise foundations, on which, in course 
of time, fertile islands appear, clothed with verdure, and 
inhabited by man." 

28. " Why, father, here we are at the landing place ! " 
exclaimed Jack. " It has seemed quite easy to pull since 
you began to tell us such interesting things." 

29. " Very interesting, indeed ; but did you notice that 
the wind had changed. Jack?" remarked Ernest, as he 
shipped his oar. 

m. 

30. The animated recital of our adventures, the sight of 
the lovely shells and corals, and the proposed work for 
the afternoon, inspired the mother and Franz with a great 
wish to accompany us. 

31. To this I gladly consented, only stipulating that 
we should go provided with food, water, and a compass. 
" For," said I, " the sea has only just ceased from its rag- 
ing, and being at the best of times of uncertain and capri- 
cious nature, we may chance to be detained on the island, 
or forced to land at a considerable distance from home." 

32. Dinner was quickly dispatched, and preparations set 
on foot. The more oil we could obtain the better, for a 
great deal was used in the large lantern which burnt day 
and night in the recesses of the cave ; therefore all avail- 
able casks and barrels were pressed into the service, and 
we took a goodly fleet of these in tow. 
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33. Knives and hatchets were put on board, and we set 
forth, the labor of the oar being greater than ever, now 
that our freight was so much increased. The sea being 
calm, and the tide suiting better, we found it easy to land 
close to the whale ; my first care was to place the boat, as 
well as the casks, in perfect security, after which we pro- 
ceeded to a close inspection of our prize. 

34. Its enormous size quite startled my wife and her 
little boy ; the length being from sixty to sixty-five feet, 
and the girth between thirty and forty, while the weight 
could not have been less than fifty thousand pounds. 
The color was a uniform velvety black, and the enormous 
head about one third of the length of the entire bulk, the 
eyes quite small, not much larger than those of an ox, 
and the ears almost undiscernible. 

35. The jaw opened very far back, and was nearly sixteen 
feet in length, the most curious part of its structure being 
the remarkable substance known as whalebone, masses 
of which appeared all along the jaws, solid at the base, 
and splitting into a sort of fringe at the extremity. This 
arrangement is for the purpose of aiding the whale in 
procuring its food, and separating it from the water. 

36. The tongue was remarkably large, soft, and full of 
oil ; the opening of the throat wonderfully small, scarcely 
two inches in diameter. "Why, what can the monster 
eat ? " exclaimed Fritz ; " he never can swallow a proper 
mouthful down this little gullet!" 

37. " The mode of feeding adopted by the whale is so 
curious," I replied, " that I must explain it to you before 
we begin work. This animal (for I should tell you that 
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a whale is not a fish ; he possesses no gills, he breathes 
atmospheric air, and would be drowned if too long de- 
tained below the surface of the water) ; this animal, 
then, frequents those parts of the ocean best supplied 
with the various creatures on which he feeds. Shrimps, 
small fish, lobsters, various mollusks, and medusae form 
his diet. Driving with open mouth through the congre- 
gated shoals of these little creatures, the whale engulfs 
them by millions in his enormous jaws, and continues his 
destructive course until he has sufiiciently charged his 
mouth with prey. 

38. " Closing his jaws and forcing out, through the inter- 
stices of the whalebone, the water which he has taken 
together with his prey, he retains the captured animals, 
and swallows them at his leisure. 

39. " The nostrils, or blowholes, are placed, you see, on 
the upper part of the head, in order that the whale may 
rise to breathe, and repose on the surface of the sea, show- 
ing very little of his huge carcass. The breathings are 
called 'spoutings,' because a column of mixed vapor and 
water is thrown from the blowholes, sometimes to a 
height of twenty feet. 

40. " And now, boys, let me see if you can face the work 
of climbing this sltppery mountain of flesh, and cutting 
it up." 

I. Definitions : I. (5) ter'rdcjg, a raised level space of ground sup- 
ported on one or more sides by a wallj or hank of earth ; (5) vfe r&n'da, 
an open, roofed porch belonging to a dwelling house ; (5) b&m boo', a 
plant having a woody, hollow, round stem, which grows in tropical coun- 
tries to the height of forty feet; (5) pll'lar, a firm upright support-, 
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(7) dl vinl if J the science which treats of God, his laws and moral gov- 
ernment; (7) fle'tiong, novels and romances; (7) &s tr6 nom'ie al, per- 
taining to astronomy — astronomical instruments are used in measuring 
the distances and locating the positions of the heavenly bodies; 
(9) nat'ii ral his'tS ry, in its broadest sense, a history or description of 
nature as a whole — in a restricted sense it applies to the objects of vege- 
table and animal life ; (10) Ma lay', pertaining to the islands lying in 
the Pacific Ocean, southeast of Asia — the Philippines. are among these 
islands. 

II. (11) eardg, instruments for combing and shaping into a roll the 
fibers of cotton, flax, or wool, so that they may be spun into yam ; (13) luj H'- 
rl ant, abundant in growth ; (13) trop'ies, the region lying on both sides 
of the equator, and bounded by one line 23° 28' north and another 23° 28' 
south of the equator; (14) flamin'go, a bird with webfeet, very long legs, 
long neck, and bent beak; (15) tel'S seopg, an optical instrument used in 
viewing distant objects ; (15) svLt ml^'e^ guesses, conjectures ; (20) tram 
oil, oil procured from the blubber or fat of whales, by boiling ; (25) bar'- 
tgring, trading by exchanging one article for another; (27) ealea'rS- 
ous, consisting of or containing carbonate of lime, the substance of which 
shells are composed; (27) fgr'tile, rich; (27) vgr'dure, green vegetation. 

III. (30) in spired', ^//erf, animated; (31) stip'ti lat ing, making 
an agreement or contract; (31) eaprl'cious, apt to change suddenly; 
(32) disj^Qiched' (t), finished ; (32) set on foot, %an; (32) avml'able, 
usable; (34) un dis cern'I ble (diz z6rn'), not capable of being seen by 
the eye ; (36) gul'let, the tube by which food is carried to the stomach ; 
(37) mol'liisks, members of one of the grand divisions of the animal 
kingdom, which are somewhat protected by a calcareous shell; (37) 
con'grS ga ted, collected ; (37) shoalg, multitudes, crowds ; (38) in tgr'- 
stl 9e§, cracks, crevices, 

II. Suggestions to pupils : Notice that part of this lesson is a 
dialogue, that is, a discourse between two or more persons. The eager 
interest of the boys over each discovery is great, simply because the 
experience is new to them. The father is less interested. Why ? This 
difference in interest should be shown by the manner of reading the 
dialogue. Be careful that in the reading you make the proper dis- 
tinction between what the boys say and what the father says ; also, 
that the dialogue shall be distinguished from the purely descriptive 
part of the selection, by the manner of expression in reading. 
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II. A BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 



By Charles Dudlky Warner. 



This selection constitutes the 
first chapter of a book bearing the 
title, "Being a Boy," which de- 
scribes the life of a boy on a farm 
on the outskirts of a New England 
country town. It is full of that 
cheerful, kindly spirit of happi- 
ness which sees the pleasant side 
of the commoner things of life, 
which sympathizes with animals, 
with men, with boys and girls, and 
which delights in letting the fancy 
play about a subject and brighten 
up its soberest sides with touches 
of humor or tenderness. One 
feels, in reading this book, that 
boyhood is happier and sweeter, 
and more full of interesting ex- 
perience than he had realized 
before. The work is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, with beautiful and apt illustrations that 
add much to its charm. 

The author was bom at Plainfield, Mass., September 12, 1829. Be- 
sides writing books, he has contributed many articles to papers and mag- 
azines. A playful humor, which never lapses into coareeness, is one of 
the chief characteristics of his literary work. 




CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 



1. One of t>>e best things in the world is to be a boy; 
it requires no experience, though it needs some practice 
to be a good one. The disadvantage of the position is 
that it does not last long enough ; it is soon over ; -just 
as you get used to being a boy, you have to be something 
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else, with a good deal more work to do and not half so 
much fun. And yet everybody is anxious to be a man, 
and is very uneasy with the restrictions that are placed 
upon him as a boy. Good fun as it is to yoke up the 
calves and play work, there is not a boy on a farm but 
would rather drive a yoke of oxen at real work. 

2. • What a glorious feeling it is, indeed, when a boy is 
for the first time given the long whip and permitted to 
drive the oxen, walking by their side, swinging the long 
lash, and shouting " Gee, Buckl " " Haw, Golden! " " Whoa, 
Bright!" and all the rest of that remarkable language, 
until he is red in the face, and all the neighbors for half 
a mile are aware that something unusual is going on. If 
I were a boy, I am not sure but I would rather, drive thp 
oxen than have a birthday. ; 

3. The proudest day of my life was one day when 1 
rode on the neap of the cart, and drove the- oxen, all 
alone, with a load of apples to the cider mill, I was so 
little, that it was a wonder that I didn't fall off and 
get under the broad wheels. Nothing could make a boy, 
who cared anything for his appearance, feel flatter than 
to be run over by the broad tire of a cart-wheel. But J 
never heard of one who was, and I don't believe one ever 
will be. ^' . 

4. As I said, it was a great day "or me, but I don't 
remember that the oxen cared much abqut it. They 
sagged along in their great clumsy w^y, switching their 
tails in my face occasionally, and now and then giving a 
lurch to this or that side of the road, attracted by a. choice 
tuft of grass. And then I " came the Julius Csesar " over 
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them, if you will allow me to use such a slang expression, 
a liberty I should never permit you. 

5. I don't know that Julius Caesar ever drove cattle, 
though he must have seen the peasants from the Cam" 
pagna '' haw " and " gee " them round the Forum (of 
course in Latin, a language that those cattle understood 
as well as ours do English) ; but what I mean is, that I 
stood up and " hollered " with all my might, as everybody 
does with oxen, as if they were borii deaf, and whacked 
them with the long lash over the head, just as the big folks 
did when they drove. 

6. I think now that it was a cowardly thing to crack 
the patient old fellows over the face and eyes, and make 
them wink in their meek manner. If I am ever a boy 
again on a farm, I shall speak gently to the oxen, and not 
go screaming around the farm like a crazy man ; and I 
shall not hit them a cruel cut with the lash every few 
minutes, because it looks big to do so and I cannot think 
of anything else to do. I never liked lickings myself, 
and I don't know why an ox should like them, especially 
as he cannot reason about the moral improvement he is to 
get out of them. 

7. Speaking of Latin reminds me that I once taught 
my cows Latin. I don't mean that I taught them to read 
it, for it is very difl&cult to teach a cow to read Latin or 
any of the dead languages, — a cow cares more for her 
cud than she does for all the classics put together. But 
if you begin early you can teach a cow, or a calf (if you 
can teach a calf anything, which I doubt), Latin as well 
as English. 
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8. There were ten cows, which I had to escort to 
and from pasture night and morning. To these cows I 
gave the names of the Roman numerals, beginning with 
Unus and Duo, and going up to Decem. Decern was of 
course the biggest cow of the party, or at least she was 
the ruler of the others, and had the place of honor in the 
stable and everywhere else. I admire cows, and espe- 
cially the exactness with which they define their social 
position. In this case, Decem could " lick " Novem, and 
Novem could " lick " Octo, and so on down to Unus, who 
couldn't " lick " anybody, except her own calf. 

9. I suppose I ought to have called the weakest cow 
Una instead of Unus, considering her sex; but I didn't 
care much to teach the cows the declensions of adjectives, 
in which I was not very well up myself; and besides it 
would be of little use to a cow. People who devote them- 
selves too severely to study of the classics are apt to 
become dried up; and you should never do anything to 
dry up a cow. 

10. Well, these ten cows knew their names after a 
while, at least they appeared to, and would take their 
places as I called them. At least, if Octo attempted to 
get before Novem in going through the bars ( I have 
heard people speak of a " pair of bars " when there were 
six or eight of them), or into the stable, the matter of 
precedence was settled then and there, and once settled 
there was no dispute about it afterward. Novem either 
put her horns into Octo's ribs, and Octo shambled to one 
side, or else the two locked horns and tried the game of 
push and gore until one gave up. 
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11. Nothing is stricter than the etiquette of a party of 
cows. There is nothing in royal courts equal to it; rank 
is exactly settled, and the same individuals always have 
the precedence. You know that at Windsor Castle, if 
the Royal Three-Ply Silver Stick should happen to get in 
front of the Most Royal Double-and-Twisted Golden Rod, 
when the court is going in to dinner, something so dread- 
ful would happen that we don't dare to think of it. It is 
certain that the soup would get cold while the Golden 
Rod was pitching the Silver Stick out of the castle win- 
dow into the moat, and perhaps the island of Great Brit- 
ain itself would split in two. 

12. But the people are very careful that it never shall 
happen, so we shall probably never know what the effect 
would be. Among cows, as I say, the question is settled 
in short order, and in a different manner from what it 
sometimes is in other society. It is said that in other 
society there is sometimes a great scramble for the first 
place, for the leadership as it is called, and that women, 
and men too, fight for what is called position; and in 
order to be first they will injure their neighbors by telling 
stories about them and by backbiting, which is the mean- 
est kind of biting there is, not excepting the bite of fleas. 

13. But in cow society there is nothing of this detrac- 
tion in order to get the first place at the crib, or the far- 
ther stall in the stable. If the question arises, the cows 
turn in, horns and all, and settle it with one square fight, 
and that ends it. I have often admired this trait in cows. 

14. Besides Latin, I used to try to teach the cows a 
little poetry, and it is a very good plan. It does not 
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benefit the cows much, but it is excellent exercise for a 
boy farmer. I used to commit to memory as many short 
poems as I could find (the cows liked to listen to "Thanar 
topsis" about as well as anything), and repeat them when 
I went to the pasture, and as I drove the cows home 
through the sweet ferns and down the rocky slopes. It 
improves a boy's elocution a great deal more than driving 
oxen. It is a fact, also, that if a boy repeats " Thanalop- 
sis" while he is milking, that operation acquires a certain 
dignity. 



I. Definitions : (2) gee — haii?, terms used in driving oxen, — the 
first meaning " go or turn to the right," the other, " go or turn to the 
left; " (2) whoa, stop, stand; (3) neap, the pole or tongue of a cart or 
other vehicle drawn by two animals; (7) eiid, that portion of food which is 
brought up into the mouth from the first stomach so that it may be chewed 
again, — deer, goats, sheep, and cattle chew the cud ; (7) clas'sies, works 
of acknowledged excellence and authority in any language, — originally 
used of Latin or Greek works ; (8) u'nus, du'6, oe'to, no'vem, de'c^em, 
numerals meaning respectively one, two, eight, nine, ten ; (10) pre 9ed'- 
en<^€, rank or dignity; (11) et'i quette (-ket), the forms required by good 
breeding to be observed in social or official life; (11) moat, the deep 
trench or ditch around the wall of a castle; (13) de trae'tion, the act of 
taking away from the good name or character of another. 

H. Notes : (5) The Cam pa'gna (kani pa'nya) is a large rolling 
plain surromiding the city of Rome. It is mostly imcultivated, and 
is quite unhealthful. The ground is almost entirely volcanic. 

(5) The Romans applied the name Forum to a public space, — es- 
pecially the market-place in a city where public affairs were discussed, 
business transacted, etc. In Rome, the name applied particularly to 
the low, level space at the foot of the hill on which the Capitol stood. 

(9) " the declensions of adjectives " : In the Latin language adjec- 
tives have different forms when applied to male or to female beings. 
Thus, the Latin adjective meaning one takes the form unus when 
referring to a male, and the form una when referring to a female. 
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Windsor Castle is one of the palaces where the monarchs ot Great 
Britain reside. It is situated on the Thames River, about twenty-one 
miles from London ; it is very old, and full of historic interest. The 
most exact and particular ceremony prevails there, as in all places 
where royal people live. It would be a breach of " etiquette " for any 
one to leave a room before the king or queen ; the next person in 
rank must come next, and so on. The allusion to the " Royal Three - 
Ply Silver Stick " and the " Most Royal Double-and-Twisted Golden 
Rod " is Mr. Warner's humorous way of setting forth the exact and 
settled customs pertaining to rank, which prevail at courts. 

Than a top'sis — literally, "A View of Death" — is the title of a 
famous poem which was written by Bryant when he was only eight- 
een years old. Sometime you will wish to make a careful study of 
" Thanatopsis " ; it is considered one of the gems of our language. 

m. SuggestionB : Do you note anything humorous in the third 
paragraph ? If so, point it out ; indicate it by your tone and expres- 
sion in reading. 

Examine other paragraphs, and note ^y touches of humor. 



III. IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 
From " Being a Boy," by Charles Dudley Warner. 

1. The boy farmer does not appreciate school vaca- 
tions as highly as his city cousin. When school keeps he 
has only to " do chores and go to school," but between 
terms there are a thousand things on the farm that have 
been left for the boy to do. Picking up stones in the 
pastures and piling them in heaps used to be one of them. 

2. Some lots appeared to grow stones, or else the sun 
every year drew them to the surface, as it coaxes the 
round cantaloupes out of the soft garden soil ; it is 
certain that there were fields that always gave the boys 
this sort of fall work. And very lively work it was on 
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frosty mornings for the barefooted boys, who were con- 
tinually turning up larger stones in order to stand in 
the warm place that had been covered from the frost. 

3. A boy can stand on one leg as well as a Holland 
stork ; and the boy who found a warm spot for the sole 
of his foot was likely to stand in it until the words, 
'* Come, stir your stumps," broke in discordantly upon his 
meditations. If he had his way he would do nothing in a 
hurry ; he likes to stop and think about things, and enjoy 
his work as he goes along. He picks potatoes as if each 
one was a lump of gold just turned out of the dirt, and 
requiring careful examination. 

4. Although the country boy feels a little joy when 
school breaks up (as he does when anything breaks up), 
or any change takes place, since he is released from the 
discipline and restraint of it, yet the school is his opening 
into the world, — his romance. Its opportunities for 
enjoyment are numberless. 

5. He does not exactly know what he is set at books 
for ; he takes spelling rather as an exercise for the lungs, 
standing up and shouting out the words with entire 
recklessness of consequences ; he grapples doggedly with 
arithmetic and geography as something that must be 
cleared out of his way before recess, but not at all with 
the zest he would dig a woodchuck out of his hole. 

6. But recess ! Was ever enjoyment so keen as that 
with which a boy rushes out of the schoolhouse door for 
the ten minutes of recess? He is like a deer; he can 
nearly fly ; and he throws himself into play with entire 
sejf-forgetfulness, and an energy that would overturn the 
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world if his strength were proportioned to it. For ten 
minutes the world is absolutely his; the weights are 
taken off, restraints are loosed, and he is his own master 
for that brief time, — as he never again will be if he lives 
to be as old as the King of Thvle^ and nobody knows how 
old he was. 

7. And there is nooning, a solid hour, in which vast 
projects can be carried out which have been slyly matured 
during school hours ; expeditions are undertaken, wars are 
begun between the Indians on one side and the settlers on 
the other, the military company is drilled (without uni- 
forms or arms), or games are carried on which involve 
miles of running, and an expenditure of wind sufficient to 
spell the spelling book through at the highest pitch, 

8. Friendships are formed too, which are fervent if 
not enduring, and enmities contracted which are fre- 
quently "taken out" on the spot, after a rough 
fashion boys have of settling as they go along ; cases 
of long credit, either in words or trade, are not frequent 
with boys ; boot on jackknives must be paid on the nail ; 
and it is considered much more honorable to out with 
a personal grievance at once, even if the explanation is 
made with fists, than to pretend fair, and then take a 
sneaking revenge on some concealed opportunity. 

9. The country boy at the district school is intro- 
duced into a wider world than he knew at home, in many 
ways. Some big boy brings to school a copy of the 
*' Arabian Nights," a dog-eared copy, with cover, title- 
page, and last leaves missing, which is passed around, 
and slyly read under the desk, and perhaps comes to the 
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little boy whose parents disapprove of novel reading, and 
have no work of fiction in the house except the latest 
comic almanac. 

10. The boy's eyes dilate as he steals some of the won- 
drous pages, and he longs to lose himself in the land 
of enchantment open before him. He tells at home that 
he has seen the most wonderful book that ever was, and a 
big boy promised to lend it to him. "Is it a true 
book, John ? " asks the grandmother ; " because if it isn't 
true, it is the worst thing that a boy can read." (This 
happened yiears ago.) 

11. John cannot answer as to the truth of the book, 
and so does not bring it home ; but borrows it never- 
theless, and conceals it in the barn, and lying in the hay- 
mow is lost in its enchantments many an odd hour when 
he is supposed to be doing chores. 

12. There were no chores in the " Arabian Nights " ; 
the boy there had but to rub the ring and summon a 
geniiis^ who would feed the calves and pick up chips and 
bring in wood in a minute. It was through this embla- 
zoned portal that the boy walked into the world of books, 
which he soon found was larger than his own, and filled 
with people he longed to know. 



I. Definitions : (2) eftn'ta Ipupgs, muskmelons ; (3) dls edrd'ant ly, 
harshly; (3) med I ta'tiong, thoughts, reflections ; (4) dis'9ipline, drill, 
training; (5) re9ess', intermission; (7) proj'eets, plans, schemes; 
(7) mktnxed! , completed ; (8) fgr'vent, earnest, warm; (8) en'mltieg, 
hatreds; (8) gnev'an^e, injury; (10) dilate', expand; (11) en chant'- 
ments, c^arm^; (12) gm bla'zoned, adorned with painted decorations — 
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'* emblazoned por'tal," a beauti/tU ornamental opening; (12) gen'ius 
(-yiis), a good or an evil spirit with more than human power, 

II. Notes : (6) Thu'le was the name given by the ancients to the 
most northern part of Europe known to them. What they did not 
know about the country they tried to imagine. 

(9) " The Arabian Nights " is a collection of strange and marvel- 
ous tales, written very long ago in Persia, in which wonderful things 
are described as occurring by magic. 

m. ibcplain the meanings of : (1) "when school keeps" ; (1) "do 
chores"; (3) "stir your stumps"; (4) "breaks up"; (8) "taken 
out"; (8) "boot on jackknives must be paid on the nail"; (9) "a 
dog-eared copy " ; (12) " the world of books." 

rv. Suggestion : Compare paragraphs 5 and 6 ; the first requires 
moderate force and deliberate utterance, while the latter, in harmony 
with the thought, should be read in a lively, sprightly manner. 



IV. PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 

From *'Hajji Baba," by James Moribr. 

The author of this selection was bom in England in 1780, and died in 
1849. For some years he was connected with the English embassy in 
Persia. The knowledge of Eastern customs and manners, which he was 
thus enabled to obtain, furnished him the subjects for his books. 

1. In the reign of the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, of 
happy memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a cele- 
brated barber, of the name of Ali Sakal. He was so 
famous for a steady hand, and dexterity in his profession, 
that he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
with his eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad who did not 
employ him ; and such a run of business had he, that at last 
he became proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever 
touch a head whose master was not at least a bey or an aga. 
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i. Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Sag- 
dad, and, as his shop consumed a great deal, the wood- 
cutters brought their loads to him in preference, almost 
sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

3. It happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new 
in his profession, and ignorant of the character of Ali 
Sakal, went to his shop and offered him for sale a load of 
wood, which he had just brought from a considerable dis- 
tance in the country, on his donkey. Ali immediately 
offered him a price, making use of these words, " For all 
the wood that is upon the donkey." 

4. The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and 
asked for the money. " You have not given me all the 
wood yet," said the barber ; " I must have the pack saddle 
(which is chiefly made of wood) into the bargain — that 
was our agreement." " How ! " said the other, in great 
amazement; "whoever heard of such a bargain? It is 
impossible." 

5. In short, after many words and much altercation, 
the overbearing barber seized the pack saddle, wood and 
all, and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He 
immediately ran to the cadi, and stated his griefs ; the cadi 
was one of the barber's customers, and refused to hear 
the case. The woodcutter went to a higher judge; he 
also patronized Ali Sakal, and made light of the complaint. 
The poor man then appealed to the mufti himself, who, 
having pondered over the question, at length settled that 
it was too difficult a case for him to decide, no provision 
being made for it in the Koran ; and therefore the peas- 
ant must put up with his loss. 
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6. The woodcutter was not disheartened, but forth- 
with got a scribe to write a petition to the caliph himself, 
which was duly presented on Friday, the day when he went 
in state to the mosque. The caliph's punctuality in read- 
ing petitions is well known, and it was not long before 
the woodcutter was called to his presence. When he had 
approached the caliph, he kneeled and kissed the ground ; 
and then placing his arms straight before him, his hands 
covered with the sleeves of his cloak and his feet close 
together, he awaited the decision of his case. 

7. " Friend," said the caliph, " the barber has words 
on his side — you have equity on yours. The law must 
be defined by words, and agreements must be made in 
words: the former must have its course, or it is nothing, 
and agreements must be kept, or there would be no faith 
between man and man ; therefore the barber must keep 
all his wood." Then calling the woodcutter close to him, 
the caliph whispered something in his ear, which none but 
he could hear, and then sent him away quite satisfied. 

8. The woodcutter, having made his obeisances, 
returned to his donkey, which was tied without, and pro- 
ceeded to his home. A few days after he applied to the 
barber, as if nothing had happened between them, request- 
ing that J;ie and a companion of his from the country might 
enjoy the dexterity of his hand ; and the price at which 
both operations were to be performed was settled. 

9. When the woodcutter's crown had been properly 
shorn, Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. 

" He is just standing without here," said the other, 
"and he shall come in presently." 
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Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his 
donkey after him by the halter. 

" This is my companion," said he, ^' and you must shave 
him." 

10. " Shave him! " exclaimed the barber, in the greatest 
surprise. " It is enough that I have consented to demean 
myself by touching you; and do you insult me by asking 
me to do as much to your donkey ? Away with you, or 
I'll send you both to Jericho." And forthwith he drove 
them out of his shop. 

11. The woodcutter immediately went to the caliph, 
was admitted to his presence, and related his case. 

" 'Tis well," said the commander of the faithful ; "bring 
Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant," he exclaimed 
to one of his officers ; and in the course of ten minutes 
the barber stood before him. 

12. " Why do you refuse to shave this man's compan- 
ion ? " said the caliph to the barber. " Was not that 
your agreement?" 

13. Ali, kissing the ground, answered, "'Tis true, O 
caliph, that such was our agreement ; but who ever made 
a companion of a donkey before? or who ever before 
thought of treating it as a true believer?" 

14. " You may say right," said the caliph ; " but, at 
the same time, who ever thought of insisting on a pack 
saddle being included in a load of wood? No, no; it is 
the woodcutter's turn now. To the donkey immediately, 
or you know the consequences." 

15. The barber was then obliged to prepare a large 
quantity of soap, to lather the beast from head to foot, 
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THE BARBER'S PUNISHMENT. 



and to shave him in the presence of the caliph, and of 
the whole court, whilst he was jeered and mocked by 
the taunts and laughing of all the bystanders. The 
poor woodcutter was then dismissed with an appropriate 
present of money, and all Bagdad resounded with the 
story, and celebrated the justice of the commander of the 
faithful. 



I. Definitions : (1) dex ter'i if, skill and ease in using the hands; 
(1) in'so lent, without regard for the feelings of others; (1) bey, a title 
of honor, also the title of the governor of a district; (1) aga', a 
title of respect, also a chief oflficer; (5) &] tgr caption, a dispute, a wordy 
war; (5) ea'di, a judge; (5) miif'ti, a Mohammedan high priest; 
(5) Ko'ran, the Mohammedan Bible; (6) mosque, a Mohammedan 
church; (7) eq'ul ty, natural justice or right; (8) 6 bei'san9e, how; (10) 
dS mean', debase, lower. 
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n. Pronounce: (1) iTiSa'kal; (3) dSn'kcy; (5) p&t'r6n Ized ; 
(8) c6mpfin'ion(-yuii); (ll)ra'z3rg; (14) €6n'sSquen9eg; (15) preg'- 
en9g; (15) taunts; (15) dismissed'; (15) r^gound'ed. 

HI. Notes : -Ca'liph (f) is the title given by Mohammedans to one 
supreme in authority. In the eighth century Ha mn'-al-R&sh'id was 
■Galiph of Bag dad', a city of Asiatic Turkey. His adventures, in dis- 
guise, are related in several of the stories of the " Arabian Nights." 

rv. Suggestion : In reading this selection, a clear distinction in 
style of rendering should be made between the portions that are purely 
narrative, and those that present the language of the several charac- 
ters. The pupil must imagine himself to be in the place of the 
different characters, and must vary his tones, emphasis, and inflection 
accordingly. 



V. HIAWATHA'S FASTING. 
An Indian Myth, by Henry W. Longfellow. 

This selection is from '* The 
Song of HI a wft'th^," a famous 
epic poem which was published 
in 1855. In the intervening 
years it has grown in popu- 
larity, and to-day it is a great 
favorite alike with young and 
old. 

In " The Song of Hiawatha " 
the genius of the author has 
embalmed in graceful and melo- 
dious verse the best traits of the 
American Indian. 

Longfellow in song and 
Cooper in story have done 
more than any and all other 
writers to provide us an inter- 
esting record of the life and 
habits of the red man. " Hia- 
watha" is only one of numerous poems written by Longfellow. His 
writings are widely read and greatly admired, and he is certainly one of 
the most popular of American poets. 

Longfellow's complete works are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Ck>. 




HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
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1. You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations. 

2. First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 

By the shining Big- Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Springtime, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it. 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

3. On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Rattling in his hoard of acorns, 
Saw the pigeon, the Oraeme, 
Building nests among the pine trees, 
And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen lands northward. 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 
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" Master of Life I " he cried, desponding, 
'^Must our lives depend on these things?" 

4. On the next day of his fasting 
By the river's brink he wandered. 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahrain, 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grapevine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailing o'er the alder branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance ! 
"Master of Life! " he cried, desponding, 
" Must our lives depend on these things ? ' 

5. On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered. 

By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 

Scattering drops like beads of wampum. 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the crawfish ! 

" Master of Life ! " he cried, desponding, 

" Must our lives depend on these things ? " 

6. On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
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From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazmg with half -open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water. 
On the splendor of the sunset. 

7. And he saw a youth approaching. 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

8. Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features. 
And, in accents like the sighing 

Of the South- Wind in the tree tops. 
Said he, " O my Hiawatha ! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others ; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors. 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nations. 
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9. "From the Master of Life descending 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me ! " 

10. Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom. 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fiber. 

11. So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

And the more they strove and struggled, 

Sitronger still grew Hiawatha ; 

Till the darkness fell around them. 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen lands. 

Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

12. " 'Tis enough ! " then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
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" But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you." 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks. 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not. 
Only saw that he had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

13. On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending. 
Like a red and burning cinder 

From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters. 
Came Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Came as silent as the dew comes. 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air returning. 
Taking shape when earth it touches. 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

14. Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

Till the darkness fell around them. 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen lands. 
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Uttered her loud cry of famine. 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 




HIAWATHA AND MONDAMIN. 

15. Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ; 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

16. And he cried, '- O Hiawatha I 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me 
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And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph ! " 

17. Then he smiled and said : " To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o'ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

18. " Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 

Let not Kahgahgee, the raven. 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken. 
Till I leap into the sunshine." 

19. And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whip-poor-will complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him. 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
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Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

20. On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting. 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing. 
Lest his hunger should overcome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

21. But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to her, " Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting. 
Till the darkness falls around us. 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes. 
Tells us that the day is ended." 

22. Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatlia, 

Fearing lest his strength should fail him, 

Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary waiting 

For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward. 

Lengthened over field and forest. 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven. 
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Floating on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

23. And behold ! the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 

With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage. 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted. 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

24. Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him. 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

25. Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with bis wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless. 
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Lay the youth, with hair disheveled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

26. And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded. 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him. 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands. 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish. 

27. Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

28. Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mold soft above it. 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
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Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

29. Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it. 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 

And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, " It is Mondamin I 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! " 

Then he called to old Nokomis 

And lagoo, the great boaster. 

Showed them where the maize was growing. 

Told them of his wondrous vision. 

Of his wrestling and his triumph. 

Of this new gift to the nations. 

Which should be their food forever. 

30. And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And -the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears he gathered. 
Stripped the withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
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I. DefinitlonB: (1) eraft, cunning, skill; (2) blithe, merry: (2) 
lodge, wigwam; (3) hm'Tow, a hole in the ground; (3) pheag'ant, one 
o/ the larger wild birds found in the woods of this country; (5) pon'- 
dgred, thought deeply; (5) tr&ns pftr'ent, clear, admitting the passage 
of light; (5) stur'geon, a large Jish; (5) wam'pum, beads made of 
shells, used by the North American Indians as money ; (6) ex hakust'ed, 
worn out; (8) compas'sion (-pash'un), pity; (10) fam'Iue, want of 
food; (11) l&m en ta'tion, wailing, moaning; (14) thrive, three times; 
(23) hag'gard, hollow-eyed, wild and waited; (24) hoii'zon, the line 
on which the earth and sky seem to unite ; (25) pal'pl ta ting, throbbing, 
fluttering; (25) dishev'cled, spread loosely or in disorder; (28) mold, 
soft, crumbling earth; (29) maize, the grain usually called com in 
America, 

II. Pronunciation : In some cases the author has given ^ the 
Indian equivalents of the English names of a number of familiar 
objects. To preserve the rhythm of the verse, the pronunciation of 
the^e Indian names must be given with care. 

Note the following markings : (1) Hi a wa'tha, (3) be'na, (3) &d ji- 
dati'mo, (3) 6 me'm$, (3) wa'w^ (4) mus ko day*, (4) maA no mo'nee, 
(4) mee naA'ga, (4) 6 daA'mIn, (4) shaA bo'min, (4) bS maA'giit, (5) 
n'aA'ma, (5) saA'w^, (5) mas kS no'zha, (5) 5 kaA ah'wis, (5) shftM^ 
gash ee', (9) Mon da'min, (11) shuA-shuA'gaA, (18) kaA gah gee', 
(19) wa won atVsa, (19) sebSwIsh'a, (20) N6 ko'mis, — the grand- 
mother of Hiawatha, (29) I a'goo. 

The Indian names given to persons are supposed to indicate some- 
thing of the character of the individuals to whom they are applied; 
the Indian names of animals also are thought to have appropriate 
significance. Many of our own words are beautiful and appropriate, 
and their sounds naturally suggest the objects or ideas which they 
represent. Thus, whip-poor-will is a reproduction of the cry made by 
this bird; in stanza 19, rippling, mwmurs, and whispers are especially 
significant words ; notice also the expression " melancholy moorlands," 
in stanza 26. 

m. Suggestion : The style of " Hiawatha " is so flowing and 
even, that great care should be used to avoid a dull and droning way 
of reading the verses. 

rv. Question: (2) What do you think the poet means by the 
expression "the Moon of Leaves"? 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 



VI. ON LAKE GEORGE IN 1757. 
From " Thb Last of thk Mohicans," by Jambs Fbnimore Coopbb.. 

This extract is taken from 
Chapter XX of a romance 
which first appeared in 1826. 
Its scene lies along the border 
line between the American col- 
onies and the French posses- 
sions as they existed during the 
French and Indian War. 

" The Last of the Mohicans " 
is one of the best and most pop- 
ular of the famous '* Leather- 
stocking Tales." The other 
books of the series are: "The 
Deerslayer/' "The Pathfinder," 
"The Pioneers," and "The 
I^airie." The hero of all these 
tales is the same character. 

James Fenimore Cooper was 
among the first American au- 
thors to receive recognition 
abroad. In his works, the Indian, the hunter, the scout, and the pioneer 
are faithfully portrayed by a master hand. 




1. " No, no," continued the scout, looking back at the 
dim shore of Fort William Henry, and laughing in his 
own silent but heartfelt manner ; " I have put a trail 
of water between us, and unless the imps can make 
friends with the fishes, and hear who has paddled across 
their basin this fine morning, we shall throw the length of 
Lake George behind us, before they have made up their 
minds which path to take." 
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2. " With foes in front, and foes in our rear, our jour- 
ney is likely to be one of danger," said Major Heyward. 

3. " Danger ! " repeated Hawkeye, calmly ; " no, not 
absolutely of danger ; for, with vigilant ears, and quick 
eyes, we can manage to keep a few hours ahead of the 
knaves ; or, if we must try the rifle, there are three of us 
who understand its gifts as well as any you can name 
on the borders." 

4. It is possible that Heywaid's estimate of danger dif- 
fered in some degree from that of the scout, for, instead 
of replying, he now sat in silence while the canoe glided 
over several miles of water. 

5. Just as the day dawned, they entered the narrows 
of the lake, and stole swiftly and cautiously among their 
numberless little islands. It was by this road that Mont- 
calm had retired with his array, and the adventurers 
knew not but he had left some of his Indians in ambush, 
to protect the rear of his forces, and collect the stragglers. 
They therefore approached the passage with the custom- 
ary silence of tlieir guarded habits. 

6. Chingachgook laid aside his paddle ; while Uncas 
and the scout urged the light vessel through crooked and 
intricate channels, where every foot they advanced exposed 
them to the danger of some sudden rising on their prog- 
ress. The eyes of the Sagamore moved warily from islet 
to islet and from copse to copse, as the canoe proceeded ; 
and when a clear sheet of water permitted, his keen vision 
was bent along the bold rocks and impending forests that 
frowned upon the narrow strait. 

7. Heyward, who was a doubly interested spectator, as 
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well from the beauties of the place as from the apprehen- 
sion natural to his situation, was just believing that he had 
permitted the latter to be excited without sufficient reason, 
when the paddle ceased moving, in obedience to a signal 
from Chingachgook. 

8. " Ugh I " exclaimed Uncas, nearly at the moment 
that the light tap his father had made on the side of the 
canoe notified them of the vicinity of danger. 

9. "What now?" asked the scout; "the lake is as 
smooth as if the winds had never blown, and I can see 
along its sheet for miles ; there is not so much as the black 
head of a loon dotting the water." 

10. The Indian gravely raised his paddle and pointed in 
the direction in which his own steady look was riveted. 
Duncan's eyes followed the motion. A few rods in their 
front lay another of the low wooded islets, but it appeared 
as calm and peaceful as if its solitude had never been dis- 
turbed by the foot of man. " I see nothing," he said, 
" but land and water ; and a lovely scene it is." 

11. " Hist I " interrupted the scout. " Ay, Sagamore, 
there is always a reason for what you do. 'Tis but a 
shade, and yet it is not natural. You see the mist, Major, 
that is rising above the island ; you can't call it a fog, for 
it is more like a streak of thin cloud." 

12. " It is vapor from the water." 

13. " That a child could tell. But what is the edging 
of blacker smoke that hangs along its lower side, and 
which you may trace down into the thicket of hazel? 
'Tis from a fire ; but one that, in my judgment, has been 
suffered to burn low." 
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14. "Let us then push for the place, and relieve our 
doubts," said the impatient Duncan ; " the party must 
be small that can lie on such a bit of land." 

15. " If you judge of Indian cunning by the rules you 
find in books, or by white sagacity, they will lead you 
astray, if not to your death," returned Hawkeye, exam- 
ining the signs of the place with that acuteness which dis- 
tinguished him. " If I may be permitted to speak in this 
matter, it will be to say, that we have but two things to 
choose between : the one is, to return and give up all 
thoughts of following the Huron — " 

16. "Never I" exclaimed Hey ward, in a voice far too 
loud for their circumstances. 

17. " Well, well," continued Hawkeye, making a hasty 
sign to repress his impatience ; " I am much of your mind 
myself; though I thought it becoming my experience to 
tell the whole. We must then make a push, and if the 
Indians or Frenchers are in the narrows, run the gantlet 
through these toppling mountains. Is there reason in my 
words, Sagamore? " 

II. 

18. The Indian made no other answer than by drop- 
ping his paddle into the water and urging forward his 
canoe. As he held the office of directing its course, his 
resolution was sufficiently indicated by the movement. 
The whole party now plied their paddles vigorously, and 
in a very few moments they had reached a point whence 
they might command an entire view of the northern shore 
of the island, the side hitherto concealed. 
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19. " There they are, by all the truth of signs," whis- 
pered the scout ; " two canoes and a smoke. The knaves 
haven't yet got their eyes out of the mist, or we should 
hear the accursed whoop. Together, friends, — we are 
leaving them, and are nearly out of whistle of a bullet." 

20. The well-known crack of a rifle, whose ball came 
skipping along the placid surface of the strait, and a 
shrill yell from the island, interrupted his speech, aud 
announced that their passage was discovered. In another 
instant several savages were seen rushing into the canoes, 
which were soon dancing over the water, in pursuit. 
These fearful precursors of a coming struggle produced no 
change in the countenances and movements of his three 
guides, so far as Duncan could discover, except that the 
strokes of their paddles were longer and more in unison, 
and caused the little bark to spring forward like a crea- 
ture possessing life and volition. 

21. " Hold them there. Sagamore," said Hawkeye, look- 
ing coolly backward over his left shoulder, while he still 
plied his paddle; "keep them just there. The Hurons 
have never a piece in their nation that will execute at this 
distance ; but ' Kill-deer ' has a barrel on which a man 
may calculate." 

22. The scout, having ascertained that the Mohicans 
were sufficient of themselves to maintain the requisite dis- 
tance, deliberately laid aside his paddle and raised the 
fatal rifle. Three several times he brought the piece to 
his shoulder, and when his companions were expecting its 
report, he as often lowered it to request the Indians 
would permit their enemies to approach a little nigher. 
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At length his accurate and fastidious eye seemed satisfied, 
and, throwing out his left arm on the barrel, he was 
slowly elevating the muzzle, when an exclamation from 
Uncas, who sat in the bow, once more caused him to sus- 
pend the shot. 

23. "What now, lad!" demanded Hawkeye; "you 
saved a Huron from the death shriek by that word ; have 
you reason for what you do ? " 

24. Uncas pointed to the rocky shore a little in their 
front, whence another war canoe was darting directly 
across their course. It was too obvious now that their 
situation was imminently perilous, to need the aid of lan- 
guage to confirm it. The scout laid aside his rifle, and 
resumed the paddle, while Chingachgook inclined the 
bow of the canoe a little towards the western shore, in 
order to increase the distance between them and this new 
enemy. In the meantime they were reminded of the 
presence of those who pressed upon their rear, by wild 
and exulting shouts. The stirring scene awakened even 
Munro from his apathy. 

25. " Let us make for the rocks on the main," he said, 
with the mien of a tried soldier, " and give battle to the 
savages. God forbid that I, or those attached to me and 
mine, should ever trust again to the faith of any servant 
of the Louises! " 

26. "He who wishes to prosper in Indian warfare," 
returned the scout, " must not be too proud to learn from 
the wit of a native. Lay her more along the land. Saga- 
more ; we are doubling on the varlets, and perhaps they 
may try to strike our trail on the long calculation." 
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I. DefinitlonB : I. (3) vig'i laut, keenly watchful ; (3) ibnave§, low 
•fellows, rcufcals; (3) bdr'dgrg, the frontiers of the settled part of a country; 

(5) am'bash, a concealed station in which troops lie in wait to attack by sur- 
prise; (6) In'tri ^te, difficult to follow ; (6) vf a.' rl\f, cautiously; (6) copse, 
a thicket ; (6) strait, a narrow waterway connecting two larger bodies of 
water; (7) ap pre hen'sion, rfw/rii5/, /gar o/'/aiare ee;i7 ; (15) sagS^'i ty, 
penetration, shrewdness ; (17) run the gant'let, encounter dangers. 

IL (20) pla<j'Id, quiet, calm ; (20) pre eur'sOrg, forerunners, signs ; 
(20) u'nls6n, harmony; (20) voli'tioii, the power of willing; (22) fas- 
tld'ioiis, critical; (24) ob'vious, plain, evident; (24) im'nii nent ly, 
very threateningly; (24) bow, the fore part; (24) ap'athy, want of feel- 
ing; (25) mien, manner; (26) var'lets, low fellows, scoundrels. 

H. Pronounce and spell : (5) eus't6m % rj^ ; (5) strag'glSr§ ; 

(6) ch&n'nelg ; (6) prbg'ress ; (7) spee ta'tSr ; (8) ugh ; (8) ea no6' ; 
(10) riv'et gd ; (10) w'lets ; (10) sol'Uude; (13) jm/g'ment; (14) re- 
lieve'; (15) aeutc'ness; (17) Im pa'tience (-shens) ; (18) regolu'tion ; 
(18) suffi'cientiy; (18) c6n 9ealed' ; (20) eoun't^nan 965; (21) ex'e- 
eute ; (22) req'ul gitc ; (22) rauz'zle ; (23) shriek. 

m. Notes: The Mohicans were a tribe of Indians who, when 
first known to the whites, lived in northern New York, and as far east 
as Massachusetts. Many of them afterward migrated to Pennsyl- 
vania, and thence to Ohio. 

(3) Hawkeye is one of the names applied to tfie scout who is the 
hero of all the " Leatherstocking Tales." 

(5) MSntea/m', — commander of the French forces during the 
French and Indian war. He was mortally wounded in front of Que- 
bec, and died there shortly before its surrender to the English in 
1759. For a brief account of this war, see the Introduction to Scud- 
der's " New History of the United States," Chapter VI. 

• (6) Chin g'acA'gook is the Indian name of the chief to whom the 
author refers in the title, " The Last of the Mohicans." 

(6) Sag'a more is a general term meaning an Indian chief. 

(25) Loti'Xseg, — for many years the monarchs of France bore the 
name of Louis ; at the period of which this lesson treats Louis XV. 
was king. 

IV. Suggestion : This selection and the one following it should 
be read with spirit and animation, in order to make clear to the hearer 
the exciting scenes of the narrative, the quickly changing situations, 
and the constant imminence of danger. 
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VII. AN EXCITING RACE. 
Fbom **The Last of the Mohicans." 

1. Hawkeye was not mistaken ; for when the Hurons 
found their course was likely to throw them behind their 
chase, they rendered it less direct, until, by gradually 
bearing more and more obliquely, the two canoes were, 
ere long, gliding on parallel lines, within two hundred 
yards of each other. It now became entirely a trial of 
speed. 

2. So rapid was the progress of the light vessels that 
the lake curled in their front, in miniature waves, and 
their motion became undulating by its own velocity. It 
was, perhaps, owing to this circumstance, in addition to 
the necessity of keeping every hand employed at the pad- 
dles, that the Hurons had not immediate recourse to their 
firearms. The exertions of the fugitives were too severe 
to continue long, and the pursuers had the advantage of 
numbers. Duncan observed, with uneasiness, that the 
scout began to look anxiously about him, as if searching 
for some further means of assisting their flight. 

3. " Edge her a little more from the sun. Sagamore," 
said the stubborn woodsman ; " I see the knaves are spar- 
ing a man to the rifle. A single broken bone might lose 
us our scalps. Edge more from the sun, and we will put 
the island between us." 

4. The expedient was not without its use. A long, 
low island lay at a little distance before them, and as they 
closed with it, the chasing canoe was compelled to take 
a side opposite to that on which the pursued passed. The 
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scout and his companions did not neglect this advantage, 
but the instant they were hid from observation by the 
bushes, they redoubled efforts that before had seemed 
prodigious. The two canoes came round the last low 
point like two coursers at the top of their speed, the 
fugitives taking the lead. This change had brought them 
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nigher to each other, however, while it altered their rela- 
tive positions. 

5. " You showed knowledge in the shaping of birchen 
bark, Uncas, when you chose this from among the Huron 
canoes," said the scout, smiling, apparently more in satis- 
faction at their superiority in the race, than from that 
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prospect of final escape which now began to open a little 
upon them. " The imps have put all their strength again 
at the paddles, and we are to struggle for our scalps with 
bits of flattened wood, instead of clouded barrels and true 
eyes. A long stroke, and together, friends." 

6. " They are preparing for a shot," said Heyward ; 
" and as we are in a line with them, it can scarcely fail." 

7. "Get you then into the bottom of the canoe," 
returned the scout, — "you and the colonel ; it will be so 
much taken from the size of the mark." 

8. Heyward smiled, as he answered, "It would be 
but an ill example for the highest in rank to dodge, while 
the warriors were under fire ! " 

9. " Lord ! Lord ! that is now a white man's cour- 
age ! " exclaimed the scout ; " and like too many of his 
notions, not to be maintained by reason. Do you think 
the Sagamore, or Uncas, or even I, who am a man without 
a cross, would deliberate about finding a cover in the 
scrimmage, when an open body would do no good ? For 
what have the Frenchers reared up their Quebec, if fight- 
ing is always to be done in the clearings ? " 

10. " All that you say is very true, my friend," replied 
Heyward ; " still, our customs must prevent us from 
doing as you wish." 

11. A volley from the Hurons interrupted the dis- 
course, and as the bullets whistled about them, Duncan 
saw the head of Uncas turned, looking back at himself 
and Munro. Notwithstanding the nearness of the enemy, 
and his own great personal danger, the countenance of 
the young warrior expressed no other emotion, as the 
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former was compelled to think, than amazement at finding 
men willing to encounter so useless an exposure. 

12. Chingachgook was probably better acquainted with 
the notions of white men, for he did not even cast a 
glance aside from the riveted look his eye maintained on 
the object by which he governed their course. A ball 
soon struck the light and polished paddle from the hands 
of the chief, and drove it through the air, far in the 
advance. 

13. A shout arose from the Hurons, who seized the op- 
portunity to fire another volley. Uncas described an arc 
in the water with his own blade, and as the canoe passed 
swiftly on, Chingachgook recovered his paddle, and flour- 
ishing it on high, he gave the warwhoop of the Mohicans, 
and then lent his strength and skill again to the impor- 
tant task. 

II. 

14. Clamorous sounds burst at once from the canoes 
behind, and seemed to give new zeal to the pursuers. 
The scout seized " Kill-deer " in his left hand, and elevat- 
ing it above his head he shook it in triumph at his 
enemies. The savages answered the insult with a yell, 
and immediately another volley succeeded. The bullets 
pattered along the lake, and one even pierced the bark 
of their little vessel. 

15. No perceptible emotion could be discovered in the 
Mohicans during this critical moment, their rigid features 
expressing neither hope nor alarm ; but the scout again 
turned his head, and laughing in his own silent manner, 
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he said to Hey ward, — " The knaves love to hear the 
sound of their pieces ; but the eye is not to be found 
among the Mingoes that can calculate a true range in a 
dancing canoe. You see they have taken off a man to 
charge, and by the smallest measui-ement that can be 
allowed, we move three feet to their two." 

16. Duncan, who was not altogether as easy unde^ this 
nice estimate of distance as his companions, was glad 
to find, however, that owing to their superior dexterity, 
and the diversion among their enemies, they were very 
sensibly obtaining the advantage. The Hurons soon 
fired again, and a bullet struck the blade of Hawkeye's 
paddle without injury. 

17. "That will do," said the scout, examining the 
slight indentation with a curious eye ; " it would not 
have cut the skin of an infant, much less of men who, 
like us, have been blown upon by the heavens in their 
anger. Now, Major, if you will try to use this piece of 
flattened wood, I'll let 'Kill-deer' take a part in the 
conversation." 

18. Heyward seized the paddle, and applied himself 
to the work with an eagerness that supplied the place of 
skill, while Hawkeye was engaged in inspecting the prim- 
ing of his rifle. The latter then took a swift aim and 
fired. The Huron in the bows of the leading canoe had 
risen with a similar object, and he now fell backward, suf- 
fering his gun to escape from his hands into the water. 

19. In an instant, however, he recovered his feet, 
though his gestures were wild and bewildered. At the 
same moment his companions suspended their efforts, and 
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the chasing canoes clustered together, and became station- 
ary. Chingachgook and Uncas profited by the interval 
to regain their wind, though Duncan continued to work 
Nvith the most persevering industry. 

20. The father and son now cast calm but inquiring 
glances at each other, to learn if either had sustained any 
injury by the fire ; for both well knew that no cry or 
exclamation would, in such a moment of necessity, have 
been permitted to betray the accident. A few large 
drops of blood were trickling down the shoulder of the 
Sagamore, who, when he perceived that the eyes of Uncas 
dwelt too long on the sight, raised some water in the 
hollow of his hand, and washing off the stain, was content 
to manifest in this simple manner, the slightness of the 
injury. 

21. " Softly, softly, Major," said the scout, who by this 
time had reloaded his rifle; "we are a little too far 
already for a rifle to put forth its beauties, and you see 
yonder imps are holding a council. Let them come up 
within striking distance — my eye may well be trusted in 
such a matter — and I will trail the varlets the length of 
the lake, guaranteeing that not a shot of theirs shall, at 
the worst, more than break the skin, while ' Kill-deer ' 
shall touch the life twice in three times." 

22. "We forget our errand," returned the diligent 
Duncan. " Let us profit by this advantage, and increase 
our distance from the enemy." 

23. "Give me my children," said Munro, "trifle no 
longer with a father's agony, but restore me my babes." 

24. Long and habitual deference to the mandates of his 
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superior had taught the scout the virtue of obedience. 
Throwing a last and lingering glance at the distant 
canoes, he laid aside his rifle, and relieving the wearied 
Duncan, resumed the paddle, which he wielded with sin- 
ews that never tired. His efforts were seconded by those 
of the Mohicans, and a very few minutes served to put 
such a sheet of water between them and their enemies that 
Heyward once more breathed freely. 

25. The lake now began to expand, and their route lay 
along a wide beach, that was lined, as before, by high and 
ragged mountains. But the islands were few and easily 
avoided. The strokes of the paddles grew more measured 
and regular, while they who plied them continued their 
labor, after the close and deadly chase from which they 
had just relieved themselves, with as much coolness as 
though their speed had been tried in sport, rather than 
under such pressing, nay, almost desperate, circumstances. 
Instead of following the western shore wliither their 
errand led them, the wary Mohican inclined his course 
more toward those hills behind which Montcalm was 
known to have led his army into the formidable for- 
tress of Ticonderoga. 

III. 

26. As the Hurons, to every appearance, had aban- 
doned the pursuit, there was no apparent reason for this 
excess of caution. It was, however, maintained for 
hours, until they had reached a bay, nigh the northern 
termination of the lake. Here the canoe was driven 
upon the beach, and the whole party landed. 
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27. Hawkeye and Heyward ascended an adjacent bluff, 
where the former, after considering the expanse of water 
beneath him, pointed out to the latter a small black 
object, hovering under a headland, at the distance of 
several miles. "Do you see it?" demanded the scout. 
" Now, what would you account that spot, were you left 
alone to white experience to find your way through this 
wilderness ? " 

28. " But for its distance and its magnitude, I should 
suppose it a bird. Can it be a living object ? " 

29. "'Tis a canoe of good birchen bark, and paddled 
by fierce and crafty Mingoes. Though Providence has 
lent to those who inhabit the woods eyes that would be 
needless to men in the settlements, where there are inven- 
tions to assist the sight, yet no human organs can see all 
the dangers which at this moment circumvent us. These 
varlets pretend to be bent chiefly on their sundown meal, 
but the moment it is dark they will be on our trail, as 
true as hounds on the scent. 

30. " We must throw them off, or our pursuit may be 
given up. These lakes are useful at times, especially 
when the game takes the water," continued the scout, 
gazing about him with a countenance of concern, "but 
they give no cover, except it be to the fishes. God 
knows what the country would be, if the settlements 
should ever spread far from the two rivers. Both hunt- 
ing and war would lose their beauty." 

31. " Let us not delay a moment, without some good 
and obvious cause." 

32. " I little like that smoke, which you may see worm- 
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ing up along the rock above the canoe," interrupted the 
abstracted scout. "My life on it, other eyes than ours 
see it, and know its meaning. Well, words will not 
mend the matter, and it is time that we were doing." 

33. Hawkey e moved away from the lookout, and de- 
scended, musing profoundly, to the shore. He communi- 
cated the result of his observations to his companions, 
in Delaware, and a short and earnest consultation suc- 
ceeded. When it terminated, the three instantly set 
about executing their new resolutions. 

34. The canoe was lifted from the water, and borne on 
the shoulders of the party. They proceeded into the 
wood, making as broad and obvious a trail as possible. 
They soon reached a water course, which they crossed, 
and continued onward, until they came to an extensive 
and naked rock. At this point, where their footsteps 
might be expected to be no longer visible, they retraced 
their route to the brook, walking backward, with the 
utmost care. They now followed the bed of the little 
stream to the lake, into which they immediately launched 
their canoe again. 

35. A low point concealed them from the headland, 
and the margin of the lake was fringed for some distance 
with dense and overhanging bushes. Under the cover 
of these natural advantages, they toiled their way, with 
patient industry, until the scout pronounced that he 
believed it would be safe once more to land. 

36. The halt continued until evening rendered objects 
indistinct and uncertain to the eye. Then they resumed 
their route, and, favored by the darkness, pushed silently 
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and vigorously toward the western shore. Although 
the rugged outline of mountain, to which they were steer- 
ing, presented no distinctive marks to the eyes of Duncan, 
the Mohican entered the little haven he had selected with 
the confidence and accuracy of an experienced pilot. 

37. The boat was again lifted and borne into the 
woods, where it was carefully concealed under a pile of 
brush. The adventurers assumed their arms and packs, 
and the scout announced to Munro and Heyward that he 
and the Indians were at last in readiness to proceed. 



I. DefinitioiiB : I. (2) mln'i a ture, sma//; (2) un'dfi la ting, rmn^ 
and falling like waves ; (2) rS eoursc', resort ; (2) fu'gi tl7g§, persons who 
flee from danger or pursuit ; (4) ex pe'di ent, suitable means to accomplish 
an end ; (4) pro di' g/ous, very great ; (4) eours'grg, swift race horses ; 
(9) scriin'mftge, a confused struggle^ a skirmish; (11) dis eowrsc', conver- 
sation; (13) vol'ley, the discharge of a number of guns at the same time. 

II. (14) elain'flr ous, loud and noisy ; (15) p€r cjep'ti big, capable 
of being observed; (15) rig'id, stiff, fixed ; (15) ch large, to load with 
powder and bullet, as a gun; (16) di vSr'sion (-shun), that which turns 
aside; (18) prini'ing, the powder that communicates fire to the charge in 
a gun ; (24) def §r encje, regard, respect ; (24) man'dStes, commands. 

III. (27) adja'ijent, lying near, or bordering on; (27) head'land^ 
a point of land extending into a sea or lake; (28) mag'ni tude, size; 
(29) (jir €um vent', come around; (32) ab str&et'ed, inattentive to sur- 
rounding objects ; (33) ter'mi na ted, ended. 

II. Pronounce and speU: I. (l)6hliqueflf; (1) par'allel; (2) ex« 
gr'tions; (3) stub'bSrn ; (4) al'tgred; (5) superiority; (11) expo'- 
sure(-zhur) ; (12) glance ; (12) ad van9e' ; (13) op por tu'ni tf. 

II. (14) piirsu'grg; (14) in'sult; (14) pier9ed; (15) alarm'; 
(19) ges'ttirgg; (19) sta'tionary; (21) guSr &n tee'ing ; (24) 6 be'di- 
encje; (24) sin'ews(-uz) ; (25) rpwtc ; (25) fdr'midable; (25) fdr'tress. 

in. (26) abS,n'd6ned; (26) Sp par 'ent; (26) mam tain «d'; (27) Ss- 
^end'ed; (30) e6n 96rn'; (33) sue9eed'ed; (35) eon pealed'; (36) dis- 
tinctive; (37) adven'ttirgrg; (37) assumed'. 
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VIII. THE TEAKETTLE AND THE CRICKET. 

From "The Cricket on the Hearth," by Ghables Dickens. 

When the parents and grandparents of the children who will use this 
Reader were young, Charles Dickens was sharing with W. M. Thackeray 
the glory of being the most popular writer of his time. Thackeray's 
work appeals especially to older readers, but Dickens's lively power of 
narration, together with his skillful grouping of characters from all walks 
of life, makes him a favorite with young and old alike. At the same time, 
he made almost all his writings a means of teaching some moral lesson or 
attacking public abuses. 

1. It appeared as if there were a sort of match, or trial 
of skill, you must understand, between the kettle and the 
cricket. And this is what led to it, and how it came 
about. 

2. The kettle was aggravating and obstinate. It 
wouldn't allow itself to be adjusted on the top bar ; it 
wouldn't hear of accommodating itself kindly to the knobs 
of coal : it would lean forward with a drunken air, and 
dribble — a very idiot of a kettle — on the hearth. It was 
quarrelsome, and hissed and sputtered morosely at the fire. 

3. To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle's 
fingers, first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then, with an 
ingenious pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived 
sideways in, down to the very bottom of the kettle ; and 
the hull of the Royal George has never made half of the 
monstrous resistance in coming out of the water which 
the lid of the kettle employed against Mrs. Peerybingle 
before she got it up again. It looked sullen and pig- 
headed enough, even then, carrying its handle with an 
air of defiance, and cocking its spout pertly and mock-" 
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ingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, as if it said, "I wonH boil. 
Nothing shall induce me!" 

4. But Mrs. Peerybingle, with restored good humor, 
dusted her chubby little hands against each other, and sat 
down before the kettle laughing. Meantime the jolly 
blaze uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the little 
haymaker at the top of the Dutch clock, until one might 
have thought he stood stock still before the Moorish pal- 
ace, and nothing was in motion but the flame. 

5. Now it was, observe, that the kettle began to spend 
the evening. Now it was, that the kettle, growing mel- 
low and musical, began to have irrepressible gurglings in 
the throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, which it 
checked in the bud, as if it hadn't quite made up its mind 
yet to be good company. Now it was, that after two or 
three such vain attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, 
it threw off all moroseness, all reserve, and burst into a 
stream of song so cozy and hilarious as never maudlin 
nightingale yet formed the least idea of. 

6. So plain, too! Bless you, you might have under- 
stood it like a book ; better than some books you and I 
could name, perhaps. With its warm breath gushing 
forth in a light cloud, which merrily and gracefully 
ascended a few feet, then himg about the chimney corner, 
as its own domestic heaven, it trolled its song with that 
strong energy of cheerfulness that its iron body hummed 
and stirred upon the fire ; and the lid itself, — such is 
the influence of a bright example, — performed a sort of 
jig, and clattered like a deaf and dumb young cymbal 
that had never known the use of its twin brother. 
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7. That this song of the kettle's was a song of invita- 
tion and welcome to somebody out of doors, to somebody 
at that moment coming on toward the snug, small home 
and the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. 
Peerybingle knew it perfectly, as she sat musing before 
the hearth. 

8. " It's a dark night," sang the kettle, " and the rot- 
ten leaves are lying by the way, and above all is mist and 
darkness, and below all is mire and clay ; and there's 
only one relief in all the sad and murky air ; and I don't 
know that it is one, for it is nothing but a glare of deep 
and angry crimson, where the sun and wind together 
set a brand upon the clouds, for being guilty of such 
weather ; and the widest open country is a long, dull 
streak of black ; and there's hoarfrost on the finger post, 
and thaw upon the track ; and the ice isn't water, and 
the water isn't free ; and you couldn't say that anything 
is what it ought to be ; but he^s coming, coming, com- 
ing!-" 

9. And here, if you like, the cricket did chime in 
with chirrup, chirrup, chirrup, of such magnitude, by way 
of chorus, with a voice so astoundingly disproportionate 
to its size as compared with the kettle (size, you couldn't 
see it!) that if it had then and there burst itself, like 
an overcharged gun, if it had fallen a victim on the spot, 
and chirruped its little body into fifty pieces, it would 
have seemed a natural and inevitable consequence, for 
which it had expressly labored. 

10. The kettle had had the last of its solo perform- 
ances. It persevered with undiminished ardor ; but the 
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cricket took first fiddle, and kept it. Good heaven, how 
it chirped I Its shrill, sharp, piercing voice resounded 
through the house, and seemed to twinkle in the outer 
darkness like a star. 

11. There was an indescribable little thrill and trem- 
ble in it, at its loudest, which suggested its being carried 
off its legs, and made to leap again, by its own intense 
enthusiasm. Yet they went very well together, the 
cricket and the kettle. The burden of the song was still 
the same ; and louder, louder, louder still they sang it in 
their emulation. 

12. There was all the excitement of a race about it. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp I cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, 
hum-m-ml kettle making play in the distance, like a 
great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! cricket round the cor- 
ner. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle sticking to him in 
his own way ; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! 
cricket fresher than ever. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle 
slow and steady. Chirp, chirp, chirp I cricket going in 
to finish him. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle not to be 
finished. 

13. Until at last they got so jumbled together, in the 
hurry -skurry, helter-skelter, of the match, that whether, 
the kettle chirped and the cricket hummed, or the cricket 
chirped and the kettle hummed, or they both chirped and 
both hummed, it would have taken a clearer head than 
yours or mine to have decided with certainty. 

14. Of this there is no doubt ; that the kettle and the 
cricket, at one and the same moment, and by some power 
of amalgamation best known to themselves, sent each his 
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fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray of the can- 
dle that shone out through the window and a long way 
down the lane. And this light, bursting on a certain 
person, who, on the instant, approached toward it through 
the gloom, expressed the whole thing to him literally in 
a twinkling, and cried, " Welcome home, old fellow I 
welcome home, my boy I " 

This end attained, the kettle, being dead beat, boiled 
over, and was taken off the fire. 



I. Definitions: (2) ^'gT&ysiiing, provoking, irritating; (2) 5b'stl- 
n&tei stubborn; (2) M juat'ed, Jitted ; (2) itnob§, lumps; (2) morosc'iy, 
sullenly; (3) ]^t ti noi^'l if ^ perseveratice, obstinacy; (4) hu'mSr, tem- 
per; (5) eonvlv'ial, gay, social; (5) hlla'rlous, mirthful, merry; 
(5) matid'lln, tearful; (6) trolled, sang loudly; (6) 9yin'bal, a musi- 
cal instrument of brass, often attached to a bass drum ; (9) chlr'rup, the 
sharp, cheerful sound made by crickets; (9) in ev'i table, unavoidable; 
certain; (11) em li la' tion, contest, rivalry; (14) amSlga ma'tion, 
mixing, blending, 

n. "Word analysis: Separate each of the following derivative 
words into root, and prefix or suffix, and tell its meaning : (3) resist- 
ance, (3) defiance, (3) pertly, (3) mockingly, (5) irrepressible, (5) 
musical, (5) vocal, (5) moroseness, (6) cheerfulness, (6) merrily, (6) 
gracefully, (7) perfectly, (8) darkness (suffix ness means quality or state 
of being)] (9) natural (suffix al means pertaining to)', (9) expressly 
(suffix ly denotes manner) ; (10) undiminished, (10) performance 
(suffix ance means act of) ; (11) indescribable (suffixes able and ible 
mean capable of being), 

m. Suggestion : In reading, the pupil must picture in his own 
mind the scenes, circumstances, and characters presented in the compo- 
sition. In this selection, the reader must note mentally the liveliness 
which the chirping of the cricket and the bubbling of the kettle 
impart to the piece, and must convey his own impressions to the 
listener by proper tones, inflections, and gestures. 
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IX. THE GOLDEN KEY. 
From "Babnaby Budob," by Ghablbs Dickbks. 

The novel "Bamaby Rudge" deals with a riot (due to religious 
fanaticism) that took place in London in 1780. The story is rather 
gloomy in tone, but is somewhat brightened by the cheery household 
which dwells at the sign of *'the Golden Key." The cheerful picture 
here given is introduced into the novel just previous to the exciting and 
terrible scenes of the riot. 

The locksmith, a simple citizen in the middle class, displays qualities 
of the highest heroism, when, at the risk of his life, he prevents rioters 
from gaining entrance to Newgate prison. 

1. From the workshop of the Golden Key there issued 
forth a tinkling sound, so merry and good-humored that 
it suggested the idea of some one working blithely, and 
made quite pleasant music. Tink, tink, tink — clear as a 
silver bell, and audible at every pause of the street's harsher 
noises, as though it said, " I don't care ; nothing puts me 
out ; I am resolved to be happy.'' 

2. Women scolded, children squalled, heavy carts 
went rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the 
lungs of hawkers ; still it struck in again, no higher, no 
lower, no louder, no softer; not thrusting itself on people's 
notice a bit the more for having been outdone by louder 
sounds — tink, tink, tink, tink, tink. 

3. It was a perfect embodiment of the still, small voice, 
free from all cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or unhealthiness 
of any kind. Foot passengers slackened their pace, and 
were disposed to linger near it ; neighbors who had got up 
splenetic that morning, felt good humor stealing on them 
as they heard it, and by degrees became quite sprightly ; 
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mothers danced their babies to its ringings — still the 
same magical tink, tink, tink, came gayly from the work- 
shop of the Golden Key. 

4. Who but the locksmith could have made such 
music? A gleam of sun, shining through the unsashed 
window and checkering the dark workshop with a broad 
patch of light, fell full upon him, as though attracted by 
his sunny heart. There he stood working at his anvil, 
his face radiant with exercise and gladness, his sleeves 
turned up, his wig pushed off his shining forehead — the 
easiest, freest, happiest man in all the world. 

5. Beside him sat a sleek cat, purring and winking in 
the light, and falling every now and then into an idle 
doze, as from excess of comfort. The very locks that 
hung around had something jovial in their rust, and 
seemed like gouty gentlemen of hearty natures, disposed 
to joke on their infirmities. 

6. There was nothing surly or severe in the whole 
scene. It seemed impossible that any of the innumerable 
keys could fit a churlish strong box or a prison door. 
Storehouses of good things, rooms where there were fires, 
books, gossip, and cheering laughter — these were their 
proper sphere of action. Places of distrust, and cruelty, 
and restraint they would have quadruple-locked forever. 

7. Tink, tink, tink. No man who hammered on at a 
dull, monotonous duty could have brought such cheerful 
notes from steel and iron ; none but a chirping, healthy, 
honest-hearted fellow, who made the best of everything 
and felt kindly toward everybody, could have done it for 
an instant. He might have been a coppersmith, and still 
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been musical. If he had sat in a jolting wagon, full of 
iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some harmony 
out of it. 



I. Deflnitioiis : (1) ^ufdlhle, capable of being heard ; (2) hau7k'Srg, 
persons who sell goods by crying them on the street ; (3) splen'e tic, sul- 
len, peevish ; (5) jo'vl al, merry ^ joyous ; (5) in firm'i tieg, diseases ; 
(6) churl 'ish, rude, surly ; (6) quad'iTi pie, four times, 

n. "Word study: Analyze the following words, and give their 
meanings, — (2) higher, lower, louder, softer (suffix er with adjec- 
tives means more) ; (3) hoarseness, huskiness, unhealthiness, magical ; 
(4) easiest, freest, happiest (suflfix est means most) ; (4) gladness, un- 
sashed ; (6) impossible, innumerable. 

m. SuggestioiiB : Dickens was a great word-painter, and this se- 
lection is a good illustration of his power in this direction. Read the 
lesson again, and note the pictures suggested, — the outside of the shop 
of the " Golden Key," the scenes on the street, the jovial locksmith at 
his anvil, etc. 



X. THE BOY AND HIS BOOK. 

From ** A Boy I Knew," by Laurence Hutton. 

The book, "David Copperfield," about which Mr. Hutton writes in 
this selection with so much appreciation and affection, is regarded by 
many critics as the greatest book that Dickens ever wrote. 

1. The Boy was asked, a year or two ago, to write a 
paper upon "The Books of his Boyhood." And when 
he came to think the matter over, he discovered, to his 
surprise, that the Books of his Boyhood consisted of but 
one book. 

2. It Mras bound in two twelvemo, green cloth vol- 
umes ; it bore the date of 1850, and it was filled with 
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pictorial illustrations of "The Personal History and 
Experiences of David Copperfield, the Younger." It 
was the first book The Boy ever read, and he thought 
then, and sometimes he thinks now, that it was the 
greatest book ever written. 

3. The traditional books of the childhood of other 
children came later to The Boy : " Robinson Crusoe," 
and the celebrated " Swiss Family " of the same name ; 
" The Desert Home," of Mayne Reid ; Marryat's " Peter 
Simple," "The Leatherstocking Tales," "Rob Roy," 
and "The Three Guardsmen," were well thumbed and 
well liked ; but they were not The Boy's first love in 
fiction, and they never usurped, in his affections, the 
place of the true account of David Copperfield. 

4. It was a queer book to have absorbed the time and 
attention of a boy of eight or nine, who had to skip the 
big words, who did not understand it all, but who cried, 
as he has cried but once since, whenever he came to that 
dreadful chapter which tells the story of the taking away 
of David's motlier, and of David's utter, hopeless desola- 
tion over his loss. 

5. How the book came into The Boy's possession he 
can not remember, nor is he sure that his parents realized 
how much or how often he was engrossed in its contents. 
It cheered him in the measles, it comforted him in the 
mumps. He took it to school with him, and he took it 
to bed with him ; and he read it over and over again, 
especially the early chapters ; for he did not care so 
much for David after David became Trotwood, and fell 
in love. 
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6. When, in 1852, after his grandfather's death, The 
Boy first saw London, it was not the London of the 
Romans, the Saxons, or the Normans, or the London of 
the Plantagenets or the Tudors, but the London of the 
Micawbers, and the London of Dora's Aunt and of Jip. 

7. On his arrival at Euston Station, the first object 
upon which his eyes fell was a donkey cart, a large 
wooden tray on wheels, driven at a rapid pace by a long- 
legged young man, and followed, at a pace hardly so 
rapid, by a boy of about his own age, who seemed in 
great mental distress. This was the opening scene. And 
London, from that moment, became to him, and still 
remains, a great moving panorama of David Copper- 
field. . . . 

8. The Boy never walked along the streets of London 
by his father's side during that memorable summer with- 
out meeting, in fancy, some friend of David's, without 
passing some spot that David knew and loved, or hated. 
And he recognized St. Paul's Cathedral at the first 
glance, because it had figured as an illustration on the 
cover of Peggotty's workbox I . . . 

9. This was the Book of The Boy's Boyhood. He 
does not recommend it as the exclusive literature of their 
boyhood to other boys ; but out of it The Boy knows 
that he got nothing but what was healthful and helping. 
It taught him to abominate selfish brutality and sneaking 
falsehood, as they were exhibited in the Murdstones and 
the Heeps ; it taught him to keep Charles L, and other 
fads, out of his " Memorials " ; it taught him to avoid 
rash expenditure as it was practiced by the Micawbers ; 
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it showed hin) that a man like Steerforth might be the 
best of good fellows and at the same time the worst and 
most dangerous of companions ; it showed, on the other 
hand, that true friends like Traddles are worth having 
and worth keeping ; it introduced him to the devoted, 
sisterly affection of a woman like Agnes ; and it proved 
to him that the rough pea-jacket of a man like Ham 
Peggotty might cover the simple heart of as honest a 
gentleman as ever lived. 



I. Definitions: (2) twelve'mo, having twelve leaves to the sheet; 
(3) tra di'tion al, usual, customary; (3) ft gurped' (t), seized and held by 
force; (5) engrossed' (t), absorbed; (7) pfin 6 r'a'ma, an unfolding or 
moving picture; (9) exelu'sivc, sole, only; (9) a bom 'in ate, hate; 
(9) fadg, whims. 

n. Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of : (1) boyhood ; 
(3) childhood ; (4) dreadful ; (4) hopeless (suffix less means without) ; 
(9) falsehood (suffix hood means state of being) \ (9) healthful (suffix 
ful means full of abounding with), 

in. Notes : For an account of (6) " the Romans, the Saxons, or 
the Normans," see Lessons XVIII and XIX. 

(6) Plan tag'e net is the surname of a royal family which succeeded 
to the throne of England in 1154 and reigned till 1485. 

(6) Tu'd5r is also the surname of a royal family of England which 
occupied the throne of England from 1485 to 1603. 

(8) The most prominent building in London is St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. It is conspicuously situated in the heart of the city, on a slight 
eminence. St. Paul's was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, begun 
in 1675, and completed in 1710. 

(9) Charles I. was King of England from 1625 to 1649. He was 
beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649, on a scaffold in front of White- 
hall, London. Much feeling was aroused throughout England by his 
fate, many people believing his execution to be just, and many others 
looking upon it as wholly unmerited. He was called by his friends 
the " Martyr King," and his memory was long venerated by them. 
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XI. A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 
From "Dayid Goppbrfibld," bt Charles Dickens. 

1. I pass over all that happened at school, until the 
anniversary of my birthday came round in March. The 
great remembrance by which that time is marked in my 
mind seems to have swallowed up all lesser recollections, 
and to exist alone. 

2. It is even diflScult for me to believe there was a gap 
of full two months between my return to Salem House 
and the arrival of that birthday. I can only understand 
that the fact was so, because I know it must have been 
so; otherwise I should feel convinced there was no interval, 
and that the one occasion trod upon the other's heels. 

3. How well I recollect the kind of a day it was ! I 
smell the fog that hung about the place; I see the hoar- 
frost ghostly, through it; I feel my rimy hair fall clammy 
on my cheek; I look along the dim perspective of the 
schoolroom, with a spluttering candle here and there to 
light up the foggy morning, and the breath of the boys 
wreathing and smoking in the raw cold as they blow upon 
their fingers, and tap their feet upon the floor. 

4. It was after breakfast, and we had been summoned 
in from the playground, when Mr. Sharp entered and said, 
*' David Copperfield is to go into the parlor." 

5. I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and brightened 
at the order. Some of the boys about me put in their 
claim not to be forgotten in the distribution of the good 
things, as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 
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6. " Don't hurry, David,'* said Mr. Sharp. " There's 
time enough, my boy, don't hurry." 

7. I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in 
which he spoke, if I had given it a thought; but I gave 
it none until afterward. I hurried away to the parlor; 
and there I found Mr. Creakle, sitting at his breakfast 
with the cane and newspaper before him, and Mrs. 
Creakle with an opened letter in her hand. But no 
hamper. 

8. " David Copperfield," said Mrs. Creakle, leading me 
to a sofa, and sitting down beside me, " I want to speak 
to you very particularly. I have something to tell you, 
my child." 

9. Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his 
head without looking at me, and stopped up a sigh with a 
very large piece of buttered toast. 

10. "You are too young to know how the world 
changes every day," said Mrs. Creakle, "and how the 
people in it pass away. But we all have to learn it, 
David; some of us when we are young, some of us when 
we are old, some of us at all times of our lives." 

11. I looked at her earnestly. 

12. " When you came away from home at the end of 
the vacation," said Mrs. Creakle, after a pause, " were 
they all well ? " After another pause, " Was your mama 
well?" 

13. I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and 
still looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 

14. "Because," said she, "I grieve to tell you that I 
hear this morning your mama is very ill." 
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15. A mist rose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her 
figure seemed to move in it for an instant. Then I felt 
the burning tears run down my face, and it was steady 
again. 

16. " She is very dangerously ill," she added. 

17. I knew all now. 

18. " She is dead." 

19. There was no need to tell me so. I had already 
broken out into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the 
wide world. 

20. She was very kind to me. She kept me there all 
day, and left me alone sometimes; and I cried and wore 
myself to sleep, and awoke and cried again. When I 
could cry no more, I began to think; and then the oppres- 
sion on my breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull pain 
that there was no ease for. 

21. And yet my thoughts were idle; not intent on the 
calamity that weighed upon my heart, but idly loitering 
near it. I thought of our house shut up and hushed. I 
thought of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had 
been pining away for some time, and who, they believed, 
would die too. I thought of my father's grave in the 
churchyard, by our house, and of my mother lying there 
beneath the tree I knew so well. 

22. I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, and 
looked into the glass to see how red my eyes were, and 
how sorrowful my face. I considered, after some hours 
were gone, if my tears were really hard to flow now, as 
they seemed to be, what, in connection with my loss, it 
would affect me most to think of when I drew near home 
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— for I was going home to the funeral. I am sensible of 
having felt that a dignity attached to me among the rest 
of the boys, and that I was important in my affliction. 

23. If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I 
was. But I remembered that this importance was a kind 
of satisfaction to me, when I walked in the playground 
that afternoon while the boys were in school. When I 
saw them glancing at me out of the windows, as they 
went up to their classes, I felt distinguished, and looked 
more melancholy, and walked slower. When school was 
over, and they came out and spoke to me, I felt it rather 
good in myself not to be proud to any of them, and to 
take exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

24. I was to go home next night; not by the mail, but 
by the heavy night coach, which was called the Farmer, 
and was principally used by country people traveling 
short intermediate distances upon the road. We had no 
story-telling that evening, and Traddles insisted on lend- 
ing me his pillow. I don't know what good he thought 
it would do me, for I had one of my own; but it was all 
he had to tend, poor fellow, except a sheet of letter paper 
full of skeletons; and that he gave me at parting, as a 
soother of my sorrows and a contribution to my peace of 
mind. 

25. I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I 
little thought then that I left it, never to return. We 
traveled very slowly all night, and did not get into Yar- 
mouth before nine or ten o'clock in the morning. I looked 
out for Mr. Barkis, but he was not there; and instead of 
him a fat, short-winded, merry-looking little old man in 
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black, with rusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees of 
his breeches, black stockings, and a broad-brimmed hat, 
came puffing up to the coach window, and said: " Master 
Copperfield?" 

26. " Yes, sir." 

27. " Will you come with me, young sir, if you please," 
he said, opening the door, " and I shall have the pleasure 
of taking you home." 

I. Definitions : (1) Hn ni ver'sa rj^, the annual return of the day on 
which an event took place; (2) In'tSrval, space of time between two 
events; (3) rim'y, dampy as if covered with frost; (8) clam'my, soft and 
sticky ; (3) p§r spee'tive, view; (5) ham'pgr, a large basket; (5) alSe'- 
rl tj", cheerful readiness ; (20) op pres'sion (-presh'un), a sense of 
heaviness ; (23) sin (jere', real, honest ; (23) mel'&n eAol J", gloomy, sad ; 
(24) in tgr me'di ate, coming between, intervening. 

TL, Suggestions : This piece is full of the tender pathos of which 
Charles Dickens was a master. Let the pupil try to read it as if he, 
too, felt all the desolation which was in David Copperfield's heart, 
when he heard of his mother's death. 



XII. THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

'From *'Bbn-Hur," by Lew Wallace. 

The author of the famous novel "Ben-Hur" is distinguished as a 
soldier, diplomat, and writer. He served as lieutenant in the Mexican 
War, as major-general in the War for the Union, and in 1886 he was 
appointed Minister to Turkey. Gteneral Wallace was born in Indiana in 
1827, and for many years his home has been at Crawfordsville. 

1. A little later, the lights in the khan were put out, 
and there was silence, and then sleep. About midnight 
some one on the roof cried out, "What light is that 
in the sky ? Awake, brethren, awake and see ! " 
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The people, half asleep, sat up and looked ; then they 
became wide-awake, though wonderstruck. And the 
stir spread to the court below, and into the lewens ; soon 
the entire tenantry of the house and court and enclosure 
were out gazing at the sky. 

2. And this is what they saw: 

A ray of light, beginning at a height immeasurably 
beyond the nearest stars, and dropping obliquely to the 
earth ; at its top, a diminishing point ; at its base, many 
furlongs in width; its sides blending softly with the 
darkness of the night; its core a roseate electrical 
splendor. The apparition seemed to rest on the nearest 
mountain . southeast of the town, making a pale corona 
along the line of the summit. The khan was touched 
luminously, so that those upon the roof saw each other's 
faces, all filled with wonder. 

Steadily, through minutes, the ray lingered, and then 
the wonder changed to awe and fear ; the timid trembled ; 
the boldest spoke in whispers. 

3. " Saw you ever the like ? " asked one. 

"It seems just over the mountain there. I can not 
tell what it is, nor did I ever see anything like it," was 
the answer. 

" Can it be that a star has burst and fallen ? " asked 
another, his tongue faltering. 

"When a star falls, its light goes out." 

" I have it ! " cried one, confidently. " The shepherds 
have seen a lion, and made fires to keep him from the 
flocks." 

The men next the speaker drew a breath of relief, 
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and said: "Yes, that is it I The flocks were grazing in 
the valley over there to-day I " 

4. A bystander dispelled the comfort. 

"No, no! Though all the wood in the valleys of 
Judah was brought together in one pile and fired, the 
blaze would not throw a light so strong and high." 

After that there was silence on the house top, broken 
but once again while the mystery continued. 

" Brethren ! " exclaimed a Jew of venerable mien, 
" what we see is the ladder our father Jacob saw in his 
dream. Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers I " 

5. A mile and a half, it may be two miles, southeast 
of Bethlehem, there is a plain separated from the town by 
an intervening swell of the mountain. 

The day of the occurrences which occupy the preced- 
ing chapters, a number of shepherds, seeking fresh walks 
for their flocks, led them up to this plain ; and from 
early morning the groves had been made to ring with 
calls, and the blows of axes, the bleating of sheep and 
goats, the tinkling of bells, the lowing of cattle, and the 
barking of dogs. When the sun went down, they led 
the way to the Marah, and by nightfall had everything 
safe in the field ; then they kindled a fire down by the 
gate, partook of their humble supper, and sat down to 
rest and talk, leaving one on watch. 

6. There were six of these men, omitting the watch- 
man ; and after a while, they assembled in a group near 
the fire, some sitting, some lying prone. As they went 
bareheaded habitually, their hair stood out in thick, 
coarse, sunburnt shocks; their beard covered their 
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throats, and fell in mats down the breast ; mantles of 
the skin of kids and lambs, with the fleece on, wrapped 
them from neck to knee, leaving the arms exposed ; broad 
belts girthed the rude garments to their waists; their 
sandals were of the coarsest quality; from their right 
shoulders hung scrips containing food and selected stones 
for slings, with which they were armed ; on the ground 
near each one lay his crook, a symbol of his calling and 
a weapon of offense. 

7. While they talked, and before the first watch was 
over, one by one the shepherds went to sleep, each lying 
where he had sat. The night was clear, crisp, and spar- 
kling with stars. There was no wind. The atmosphere 
seemed never so pure, and the stillness was more than 
silence ; it was a holy hush, a warning that heaven was 

- stooping low to whisper some good thing to the listening 
earth. 

By the gate, hugging his mantle close, the watchman 
walked. The midnight was slow coming to him ; but at 
last it came. His task was done ; now for the dreamless 
sleep with which labor blesses its wearied children ! He 
moved toward the fire, but paused ; a light was breaking 
around him, soft and white, like the moon's. 

8. He waited breathlessly. The light deepened ; 
things before invisible came to view ; he saw the whole 
field, and all it sheltered. A chill sharper than that of 
the frosty air — a chill of fear — smote him. He looked 
up : the stars were gone ; the light was dropping as from 
a window in the sky ; as he looked it became a splendor ; 
then in terror he cried : " Awake 1 awake 1 " 
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Up sprang the dogs, and, howling, ran away. The 
herds rushed together, bewildered. The men clambered 
to their feet, weapons in hand. 

" What is it? " they asked in one voice. 

" See ! " cried the watchman, "the sky is on fire I " 

9. Suddenly the light became intolerably bright, and 
they covered their eyes, and dropped upon their knees ; 
then, as their souls shrank with fear, they fell upon their 
faces, blind and fainting, and would have died had not a 
voice said to them : '^ Fear not ! " 

And they listened. 

"•Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people." 

They rose upon their knees, and beheld in the center 
of a great glory the appearance of a man, clad in a robe 
intensely white ; above its shoulders towered the tops of 
wings shining and folded ; a star over its forehead glowed 
with steady luster ; its hands were stretched toward them 
in blessing ; its face was serene and divinely beautiful. 

10. They had often heard, and in their simple way 
talked, of angels; and they doubted not now, but said, 
in their hearts, " The glory of God is about us, and this is 
he who of old came to the prophet by the river of Ulai." 

Directly the angel continued : " For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord ! " Again there was a rest, while the words 
sank into their minds. 

" And this shall be a sign unto you," the annunciator 
said next. "Ye shall find the babe, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger." 
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11. The herald spoke not again : his good tidings were 
told; yet he stayed awhile. Suddenly the light, of which 
he seemed the center, turned roseate and began to trem- 
ble ; then up, far as the men could see, there were flashing 
of white wings and coming and going of radiant forms, 
and voices as of a multitude chanting in unison : 

" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men ! " 

Not once the praise, but many times. 

Then the herald raised his eyes as seeking approval of 
one far off : he arose lightly, and, without effort, floated 
out of view, taking the light up with him. 



I. Definitions: (1) kAan, an eastern inn or tavern; (1) eowrt, an 
uncovered area shut in by buildings ; (1) lew'eng, cell-like rooms surround- 
ing the court of the khan, used for storage ; (2) f ur'long, one eighth of a 
mile; (2) apparl'tion, an unexpected and wonderful appearance; 
(2) CO ro'na, a circle of light; (2) lu'nii nous ly, brightly; (3) fal'tgr- 
ing, hesitating; (4) dispelled', driven away by scattering; (4) ven'- 
Sr able, deserving respect; (6) "prone, flat; (6) man'tleg, loose garments, 
cloaks; (6) girthed (t), bound; (6) san^dal, a kind of shoe consisting 
of a sole strapped to the foot; (6) scrips, small bags; (6) crook, the 
staff used by a shepherd; (8) be wil'dgred, greatly perplexed ; (9) in- 
tol'SrablJ", unbearably; (10) an nun'ci a tor (-shi a t§r), one who an- 
nounces; (11) her 'aid, messenger; (11) ra'diant, sending out light; 
(11) chaut'Ing, singing, 

n. Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of : (1) midnight, 
(2) southeast, (2) immeasurably, (2) steadily, (2) electrical, (3) con- 
fidently, (3) speaker, (4) bystander (suffix er, meaning one who, is used 
with verbs to form nouns); (5) nightfall, (6) watchman, (6) bareheaded, 
(6) sunburnt, (7) dreamless, (8) breathlessly, (8) invisible. 

JH. Notes : Bethlehem, meaning '* house of bread," was the birth- 
place of Jesus Christ. It is six miles south of Jerusalem, in the terri- 
tory of Judah. (4) The " valleys of Judah " belonged to one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, situated in the southern part of Palestine. 
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HEROIC TALES. 

XIII. THE RIDE OF COLLINS GRAVES. 
By John Botlb O'Reillt. 

No song of a soldier riding down 

To the raging fight from Winchester town ; 

No song of a time that shook the earth 

With the nations' throe at a nation's birth ; 

But the song of a brave man, free from fear 

As Sheridan's self or Paul Revere ; 

Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 

And its promise of glorious pay — his life I 

The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 
And the answering echoes of life are heard : 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 
And the early toilers smiling pass. 
As they glance aside at the white- walled homes, 
Or up the valley, where merrily comes 
The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 
As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 

What was it, that passed like an ominous breath - 
Like a shiver of fear, or a touch of death ? 
What was it? The valley is peaceful still. 
And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 
It was not a sound — nor a thing of sense — 
But a pain, like the pang of the short suspense 
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That thrills the being of those who see 
At their feet the gulf of Eternity I 

4. The air of the valley has felt the chill : 
The workers pause at the door of the mill ; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air, 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by the mother love. 
And thinks of the sleeping ones above. 

Why start the listeners? Why does the course 
Of the mill stream widen? Is it a horse — 
Hark to the sound of his hoofs, they say — 
That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way I 

5. God 1 what was that, like a human shriek 
From the winding valley? Will nobody speak? 
Will nobody answer those women who cry 

As the awful warnings thunder by ? 

6. Whence come they ? Listen ! And now they hear 
The sound of the galloping horae hoofs near ; 
They watch the trend of the vale, and see 

The rider who thunders so menacingly. 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 

With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet ; 

And this the cry he flings to the wind : 

" To the hills for your lives I The flood is behind ! ' 

He cries and is gone ; but they know the worst — 

The breast of the Williamsburg dam has burst I 
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The basin that nourished their happy homes 
Is changed to a demon — It comes ! it comes I 

7. A monster in aspect, with shaggy front 
Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the bones they shatter — white-maned and hoarse, 

The merciless Terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 

8. But onward still, 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 

The galloping horse and the warning word. 
Thank God I the brave man's life is spared 1 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and take the road 
In front of the terrible swath it mowed. 
For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind ; 
" They must be warned ! " was all he said. 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 

9. When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider ; send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old ; 
His deed as the Roman's was brave and bold. 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 
For he offered his life for the people's sake. 
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1. Definitions: (1) throe, extreme pain ; (3) ^m^l nous, foreshadow- 
ing evil; (4) in stlne'tiv€, natural, acting without reason; (4) Arrests', 
checks; (6) trend, general direction; (6) vale, valley; (6) meu'a- 
(finglf, threateningly ; (7) Ss'peet, appearance; (7) hrunt, the greatest 
fury; (7) raveg, rushes wildly, 

n. Notes : The incident which this stirring poem commemorates 
occurred in Hampshire County, Massachusetts, May 16, 1874. The 
pupil should compare this poem with " Conemaugh " (see page 188, 
of the Fourth Book, Part I, of this Series). 

(9) Mar'eiis -Cur'ti us (-shi us) was a brave Roman youth who, as 
the story goes, nobly gave his life for the good of his country, 362 B.C. 
A yawning chasm had opened in the forum, and it was prophesied that 
it could be filled only by throwing into it the most precious treasure 
of Rome. Thereupon Curtius appeared, on horseback in full armor, 
and exclaiming, "Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
amis ! " he leaped into the abyss, which at once closed over him. 



XIV. LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 
By Thomas Campbell. 



Thomas Campbell was bom in 
Glasgow in 1777. While but a youth, 
at the university of that city, of which 
he subsequently became lord rector, 
he distinguished himself by his trans- 
lations from the Greek poets. Before 
he was twenty-two he had published 
his "Pleasures of Hope." **The 
Battle of the Baltic," '* Gertrude of 
Wyoming," and *'Theodoric" are 
among his longer poems. His poe- 
try is, as a rule, graceful and highly 
polished. 

Campbell followed literature as 
a pursuit. His death occurred at 
Boulogne, France, in 1844, and he 
was given a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 




THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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1. A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry I 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." — 

2. " Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? " 
« Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter. — 

3. " And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together. 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

4. " His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " 

5. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready: — 
It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady; 

6. " And by my word I the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white 
I'll row you o'er the ferry." — 
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7. By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking, 

8. But stm as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. — 

9. " O haste thee, haste 1 " the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather ; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." — 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh I too strong for human hand. 
The tempest gather'd o'er her. — 

11. And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord UUin reached that fatal shore. 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover : — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
And one was round her lover. 
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13. " Come back 1 come back 1 " he cried in grief, 

" Across this stormy water : 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter I — oh, my daughter ! " — 

14. ' Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing : — 
The waters wild went o'er his child. 
And he was left lamenting. 



I. Definitions: (1) t&r'rj^, wait; (3) heath'gr, a low evergreen 
shrub; (4) hard, close; (4) boii'ny, handsome, gay; (5) Yflght, a 
human being : (5) win'some, merry ; (7) a pa^e', quickly ; (7) wa'tSr- 
wraith, a spirit supposed to preside over the waters; (11) prevatl'ing, 
overcoming ; (12) sorej very greatly ; (12) dls msiyed', terrijied, 

n. Note : (1) The Highlands of Scotland may be described as that 
portion of the north and northwest of Scotland in which the Gael'ic 
language and manners still linger. The Highlands are famous for 
their beautiful scenery ; they abound in bold mountains, picturesque 
valleys, and beautiful lakes, or loehs as they are called in the Gaelic. 

m. Suggestions for study : Read this heroic tale, and call to 
mind the several persons and scenes as portrayed in its rhythmical 
lines. Since reading it, whom do you consider the real hero, — the 
chieftain, Lord Ullin, or the boatman ? 

How many syllables in the first and third lines of each stanza? 
how many in the second and fourth ? The poetic feet in each line 
may be indicated thus : 

His horse | men hard | be-hind | ns ride ; 
Should they | our steps | dis-cov | er. 

In the first and third lines there are four feet or measures of two 
syllables each, and, as you observe, the second syllable of each foot is 
the accented one. In the second and fourth lines there are three feet 
and an added syllable, which is unaccented in every case. 

Reading verses in such a manner as to indicate the poetic feet in 
each line is called scanning. Scan the fourth stanza. 
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XV. A SONG OF THE CAMP. 
By Bayard Taylor. 

1. " Give us a song ! " the soldiers cried, 

The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

2. The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 

Lay grim and threatening under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

3. There was a pause. A guardsman said, 

" We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 

4. They lay along the battery's side, " 

Below the smoking cannon, — 
Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 

5. They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory ; 
Each heart recalled a different name. 
But all sang "Annie Laurie." 

6. Voice after voice caught up the song. 

Until its tender passion 
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Rose like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 




ALL SANG "ANNIE LAURIE." 



7. Dear girl ! her name he dared not speak ; 
But as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier's cheek 
Washed oflf the stains of powder. 



8. Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset's embers, 
While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 
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9. And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars I 

10. And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer dumb and gory ; 

And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of "Annie Laurie." 

11. Sleep, soldiers 1 still in honored rest 

Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 
The loving are the daring. 



I. DefinitioiiB : (1) bSm bard'ing, attacking with artillery; (3) 
guard§'man, a member of any body of soldiers called Guards; (3) stdrm, 
to assault furiously. a fortified place; (4) bit'tSry, the place where can- 
non are kept for defense or attack; (4) Sev'§rn, £lyde, Shan'non, names 
of important rivers in England j Scotland, and Ireland ^ respectively; 
(5) An'nie L'aw'rie, a famous Scottish song ; (8) em'bgrg, the smoldering 
remains of a fire; (9) indr'tSrg, short cannon used for throwing bombs 
and shells; (10) gor'y, covered with blood. 

H. Notes : If you will turn to a map in your geography which 
represents the region about the Black Sea, you will see the leaf- 
shaped peninsula of the -Gri me'a. In 1855 the allied English, 
French, Sardinian, and Turkish armies were endeavoring to take by 
siege and assault the stronghold of Sev as to'p61. This was strongly 
fortified, the defense centering about the RS d&n', a saw-shaped forti- 
fication, and the M&l'ak6fF, a tower defended by a large force of 
Russians with he&vy guns. On the eighth of September, at noon, 
the cannonade suddenly ceased ; the French soldiers made an assault 
upon the Malakoff tower, while the English forces (composed largely 
of Scotch and Irish regiments) stormed the Redan, but were driven 
out again with a loss of twenty-four hundred men. 
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XVI. LOCHINVAR. 
From "Mabmion," by Sib Walter Scott. 

1. Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ! 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none, — 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 

2. He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk River where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, — the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

3. So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridemen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word : 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

4. " I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide. 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar ! " 
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5. The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaflfed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar : 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

6. So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume. 

And the bridemaidens whispered, "'Twere better by 
far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochin- 
var ! " 

7. One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won I we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
They!ll have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

8. There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan : 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran ; 
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There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see,-^ 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 



I. Definitions : (1) Bdr'der, the section of country lying on either 
side of the boundary line between England and Scotland ; (2) gal lant', a 
suitor; (2) iSg'gard, a slow, unwilling person; (2) das'tard, a coward; 
(3) hftll, the chief room of a castle; (3) era'ven, a cowardly, weak-hearted 
fellow ; (3) bri'dal, a man-iage ; (4) meag'ure, dance ; (5) quaffed (t), 
drank; (6) gal'liard (-ySrd), a gay dance; (6) bSn'net, a sort of woolen 
cap worn by men in Scotland ; (7) ch'arg'gr, a war horse, a steed ; (7) 
eroup, the place behind the saddle on a horse ; (7) fleet, swift ; (8) \ea,Jield. 

n. Pronounce : Loc^ in var', Esk, Neth'gr by, Sol' way (Sol way 
Firth or Frith, an arm of the sea between England and Scotland, noted 
for the rapid rise and fall of the tides), Graemes (Gramz), -Gan'no bi$. 



XVII. MARCOS BOZZARIS. 
Bt Fitz-Greenb Halleck. 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power : 
In dreams through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 
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2. At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades. 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Plataea's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there ; 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far, as they. 

3. An hour passed on, — the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke, to hear his sentries shriek, — 

"To arms ! — they come ! — The Greek ! the Greek !' 
He woke, to die midst flame and suioke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber stroke. 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band — 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires I 
Strike — for your altars and your fires 1 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires I 

God, and your native land 1 " 

4. They fought, like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered ; but Bozzaris fell. 
Bleeding at every vein. 
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His few surviving comi'ades saw 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 
Rest thee : there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, - 
One of the few, the immortal iiames. 

That were not born to die I 



I. Definitions: (1) su.i[)'\)\l auc^e, submission ; (1) tro'phies (-fiz), 
memorials of victory , such as flags or arms taken from an enemy ; (1) sig'- 
iiet ring, a ring containing a signet or private seal; (2) slr«§, fathers; 
(3) sen'trieg, sentinels^ guards; (4) eom'radeg, companions; (5) sto'- 
ried, told in a story ; (o) iiur'turcd, nourished^ brought up. 

U. Notes : Mar'eos Boz zar'Is, a Greek patriot who was killed in 
1823 during the war for the liberation of Greece from the control of 
the Sultan of Turkey. 

(2) Su'li otcs, a mixed race of people who formerly lived in Su'li, a 
mountainous district in European Turkey. 

(2) Pla tae'a (te'a), an ancient, but now ruined, city of Greece. It 
is famous as the place where, in 479 B.C., the Greeks gained a victoiy 
over the Persians, and thus repelled their invasion. 

m. Suggestion: This poem aifords an excellent opportunity 
for drill in expressive reading. The good reader will mark clearly 
by tone, emphasis, and inflection the difference between the lines 
which are purely narrative, the exclamations of fear, and the com- 
mands by which Bozzaris encourages his followers. 
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SHORT READINGS FROM HISTORY. 



XVIII. SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND AS TWO 
KINGDOMS. 

From " Talbs of a Grandfather," by Sir Walter Scott. 
I. 



This selection is from Cliap- 
ter I of "Tales of a Grand- 
father," a historical work 
published in 1827. In the pref- 
ace we read: *' These Tales 
were written in the interval of 
other avocations for the use of 
the young relative to whom 
they are inscribed. Having 
been found useful to the young 
person for whom the compila- 
tion was made, they are now 
given to the public, in the hope 
that they may be a source of 
instruction to others." 

The writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, in both prose and poetiy, 
include many of the best-known 
works in the English language. 




SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



1. England is the southern and Scotland is the 
northern part of the celebrated island called Great 
Britain. England is greatly larger than Scotland, and 
the land is much richer, and produces better crops. 
There are also a great many more men in England, and 
both the gentlemen and the country people are more 
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wealthy and have better food and clothing there than in 
Scotland. The towns, also, are much more numerous, 
and more populous. 

2. Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills, and huge 
moors, and wildernesses, which bear no corn and afford 
but little food for flocks of sheep or herds of cattle. But 
the level ground that lies along the great rivers is more 
fertile, and produces good crops. The natives of Scot- 
land are accustomed to live more hardily in general than 
those of England. The cities and towns are fewer, 
smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in England. 
But as Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, the 
houses are commonly built of that material, which is more 
lasting and has a grander effect to the eye than the 
bricks used in England. 

3. Now, as these two nations live in the different ends 
of the same island, and are separated by large and stormy 
seas from all other parts of the world, it seems natural 
that they should have been friendly to each other, and 
that they should have lived as one people, under the same 
government. Accordingly, about two hundred years ago 
(1603), the King of Scotland becoming King of Eng- 
land, as I shall tell you in another part of this book, the 
two nations have ever since then been joined in one great 
kingdom, which is called Great Britain. 

4. But before this happy union of England and Scot- 
land, there were many long, cruel, and bloody wars 
between the two nations ; and, far from helping or assist- 
ing each other, as became good neighbors and friends, 
they did each other all the harm and injury that they 
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possibly could, by invading each other's territories, killing 
their subjects, burning their towns, and taking their 
wives and children prisoners. This lasted for many, 
many hundred yeai*s ; and I am about to tell you the 
reason why the land was so divided. 

5. A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and 
more, there was a brave and warlike people, called the 
Romans, who undertook to conquer the whole world and 
subdue all countries, so as to make their own city of Rome 
the head of all the nations upon the face of the earth. 
And, after conquering far and near, at last they came to 
Britain, and made a great war upon the inhabitants, 
called the British, or Britons, whom they found living 
there. 

6. The Romans, who were a very brave people, and 
well armed, beat the British, and took possession of almost 
all the flat part of the island, which is now called England, 
and also of a part of the south of Scotland. But they 
could not make their way into the high northern moun- 
tains of Scotland, where they could hardly get anything 
to feed their soldiers, and where they met with much 
opposition from the inhabitants. The Romans, therefore, 
gave up all attempts to subdue this impenetrable country, 
and resolved to remain satisfied with that level ground 
of which they had already possessed themselves. 

7. Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the 
Romans had not been able to subdue, began to come 
down from their mountains, and make inroads upon that 
part of the country which had been conquered by the 
Romans. 
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8. These people of the northern parts of Scotland 
were not one nation, but divided in two, called the Scots 
and the Picts ; they often fought against each other, but 
they always joined together against the Romans, and the 
Britons who had been subdued by them. At length, the 
Romans thought they would prevent these Picts and 
Scots from coming into the southern part of Britain and 
laying it waste. 

9. For this purpose, they built a very long wall 
between the one side of the island and the other, so that 
none of the Scots or Picts should come into the country 
on the south side of the wall ; and they made towers on 
the wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to places 
so that, at the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to 
defend any part of the wall which was attacked. This 
first Roman wall was built between the two great friths 
of the Clyde and the Forth, just where the island of 
Britain is at the narrowest, and some parts of it are to be 
seen at this day. You can see it on the map. 

10. This wall defended the Britons for a time, and the 
Scots and Picts were shut out from the fine rich land, 
and inclosed within their own mountains. But they 
were very much displeased with this, and assembled 
themselves in great numbers, and climbed over the wall, 
in spite of all that the Romans could do to oppose them. 
A man named Grahame is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over ; and the common people still call 
the remains of the wall Graham's Dike. 

11. Now the Romans, finding that this first wall could 
not keep out the barbarians (for so they termed the Picts 
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and the Scots), thought they would give up a large por- 
tion of the country to them, and perhaps it might make 
them quiet. So they built a new wall, and a much 
stronger one than the first, sixty miles farther back from 
the Picts and Scots. 

12. Yet the barbarians made as many furious attacks 
to get over this second wall as ever they had done to 
break through the former. But the Roman soldiers 
defended the second wall so well that the Scots and Picts 
could not break through it ; though they often came 
round the end of the wall by sea, in boats made of 
oxhides stretched upon hoops, landed on the other side, 
and did very much mischief. In the meantime, the poor 
BritoDs led a very unhappy life ; for the Romans, when 
they subdued their country, having taken away all their 
arms, they lost the habit of using them, or of defending 
themselves, and trusted entirely to the protection of their 
conquerors. 

13. But at this time, great quarrels, and confusion, 
and civil wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
emperor sent to the soldiers whom he had maintained 
in Britain, and ordered that they should immediately 
return to their own country, and leave the Britons to 
defend their wall as well as they could against their 
unruly and warlike neighbors, the Picts and Scots. The 
Roman soldiers were very sorry for the poor Britons, but 
they could do no more than to help them by repairing 
the wall of defense. They therefore built it all up, and 
made it as strong as if it were quite new. And then 
they took to their ships and left the island. 
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II. 



14. After the departure of the Romans, the Britons 
were quite unable to protect the wall against the barba- 
rians ; for, since their conquest by the Romans, they had 
become a weak and cowardly people. So the Picts and 
Scots broke through the wall at several points, wasted 
and destroyed the country, and took away the boys and 
girls to be slaves, seized upon the sheep and upon the 
cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the inhabitants every 
sort of mischief. 

15. Thus at last the Britons, finding themselves no 
longer able to resist these barbarous people, invited into 
Britain to their assistance a number of men from the 
north of Germany, who were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, 
these were a very brave and warlike people, and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and landed in the 
south part of Britain, and helped the Britons to fight 
with the Scots and Picts (449, a.d.) and drove these 
nations again into the hills and fastnesses of their own 
country, to the north of the wall which the Romans 
built ; and they were never afterward so troublesome to 
their neighbors. 

16. But the Britons were not much better for the 
defeat of their northern enemies ; for the Saxons, when 
they had come into Britain, and saw what a beautiful, rich 
country it was, and that the people were not able to 
defend it, resolved to take the land to themselves, and to 
make the Britons their slaves and servants. The Britons 
were very unwilling to have their country taken from 
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them by the people they had called in to help them, and 
so strove to oppose them ; but the Saxons were stronger 
and more warlike than they, and defeated them so often 
that they at last got possession of all the level and flat 
land in the south part of Britain. 

17. However, the bravest part of the Britons fled into 
a very hilly part of the country, which is called Wales, 
and there they defended themselves against the Saxons 
for a great many years ; and their descendants still speak 
the ancient British language, called Welsh. In the 
meantime, the Anglo-Saxons spread themselves through- 
out all the south part of Britain, and the name of the 
country was changed, and it was no longer called Britain, 
but England ; which means the land of the Anglo-Saxons 
who had conquered it. 

18. While the Saxons and Britons were thus fighting 
together, the Scots and the Picts, after they had been 
driven back behind the Roman wall, also quarreled and 
fought between themselves ; and at last, after a great many 
battles, the Scots got completely the better of the Picts. 
The common people say that the Scots destroyed them 
entirely ; but I think it is not likely that they could 
kill such great numbers of people. Yet it is certain they 
must have slain many, and driven others out of the coun- 
try, and made the rest their servants and slaves ; at least 
the Picts were never heard of in history after these great 
defeats, and the Scots gave their own name to the north 
part of Britain, as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to 
the south part ; and so came the name of Scotland, the 
land of the Scots, and England, the land of the English. 
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19. The two kingdoms were divided from each other 
on the east by the river Tweed ; then, as you proceed 
westward, by a great range of hills and wildernesses, and 
at length by a branch of the sea called the Frith of 
Solway. The division is not very far from the old 
Roman wall. The wall itself has been long suffered to 
go to ruins ; but, as I have already said, there are some 
parts of it still standing, and it is curious to see how it 
runs as straight as an arrow over hills and through great 
bogs and morasses. 

20. You see, therefore, that Britain was divided be- 
tween three different nations, who were enemies to each 
other. There was England, which was the richest and 
best part of the island, and which was inhabited by the 
English. Then there was Scotland, full of hills and great 
lakes, and difficult and dangerous precipices, wild heaths, 
and great morasses. This country was inhabited by the 
Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Wales, also a 
very wild and mountainous country, whither the remains 
of the ancient Britons had fled, to obtain safety from the 
Saxons. 

21. The Welsh defended their country for a long time, 
and lived under their own government and laws ; yet 
the English got possession of it at last. But they were 
not able to become masters of Scotland, though they tried 
it frequently. The two countries were under different 
kings, who fought together very often and very desper- 
ately ; and thus you see the reason why England and 
Scotland, though making parts of the same island, were 
for a long time great enemies to each other. . . . 
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22. The English are very fond of their fine country ; 
they call it " Old England," and " Merry England," and 
think it the finest land that the sun shines upon. And 
the Scots are very proud of their own country, with its 
great lakes and mountains ; and in the old language of 
the country they call it "the land of the lakes and 
mountains, and of brave men ; " and often, also, '^ the 
land of cakes," because the people live a good deal upon 
cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. But 
both England and Scotland are now parts of the same 
kingdom, and there is no use in asking which is the best 
country, or has the bravest men. 



I. Definitions: I. (2) niooig, extensive wastes of poor land: (2) 
eorn, a general term for oats, barley, wheat, etc. ; (3) sep'a ra ted, parted ; 
(3) ae cord'ing ly, therefore; (4) in vad'ing, going into; (4) ter'ri to- 
rig§, large tracts of land ; (6) sub due', conquer by force, bring under ; 
(10) as sem'hled, brought together ; (11) barba'riang, rude, uncivilized 
men. 

II. (15) fast'ness e§, secure retreats; (16) re golved', determined; 

(16) strove (form of "strive"), struggled ; (19) mo rass'eg, tracts of soft, 
wet ground; (20) pre9'ipi9e§, cliffs; (20) heath, a cheerless tract of 
country overgrown with shrubs. 

U. Pronounce : Brit' aiu, Brit/ish, Brit'6n§, Seots, S-eot'land, Seot'- 
tish, Piets, Waleg, Welsh, An'gleg, An'glo-SSx'ong. 

m. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the follow- 
ing: (1) numerous; (1) populous; (6) impenetrable; (6) inhabitant; 
(6) opposition ; (12) furious; (12) protection; (13) confusion; (15) 
barbarous; (16) possession (suflSx ion means act, state, or condition of; 
note carefully the pronunciation of words ending in tion and sion) ; 

(17) descendant (suflSx ant means one who) : (20) mountainous (suffix 
ous means full of, having). 

IV. Review questions : TeU the location and general character 
of England and Scotland. What were the relations of the two 
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kingdoms before they were united under one king ? About how long 
i^o did this union take place ? 

What brave people first invaded Britain many hundred years ago? 
What progi-ess did the Romans make in conquering Scotland? Why 
was the Roman wall built, and where was it located ? 

When and why did the Anglo-Saxons come into Britain ? What 
did they accomplish ? 

Where is Wal#j, and for what are its people noted? What are 
some of the names applied to England and Scotland? 



XIX. THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

From ** Tales op a Grandfather," by Sir Walter Scott. 

I. 

1. The Saxons, you recollect, had conquered the Brit- 
ons, and now there came a new enemy to attack the Sax- 
ons. These were the Normans, a people who came from 
France, but were not originally Frenchmen. Their fore- 
fathers were a colony of those northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the seacoasts which 
promised them any booty. 

2. They were frequently called Northmen, or Normans, 
as they came from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the 
other northern regions. A large body of them landed in 
the north part of France, and compelled the king of that 
country to yield up to them the possession of a large terri- 
tory, or province, the name of which was changed to 
Normandy, when it became the property of these North- 
men, or Normans. 

3. This province was governed by the Norman chief, 
who was called a duke, from a Latin word signifying a 
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general. He exercised all the powers of a king within 
his dominions of Normandy, but, in consideration of his 
being possessed of a part of the territories of France, he 
acknowledged the king of that country for his sovereign, 
and became what was called his vassal. 

4. A great king, or sovereign prince, gave large prov- 
inces, or grants of land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen ; 
and each of these possessed nearly as much power within 
his own district as the king did in the rest of his domin- 
ions. But then the vassal, whether duke, earl, or lord, or 
whatever he was, was obliged to come with a certain num- 
ber of men to assist the sovereign, when he was engaged 
in war ; and in time of peace, he was bound to attend on 
his court when summoned, and do homage to him, — that 
is, acknowledge that he was his master and liege lord. 

5. In like manner, the vassals of the crown, as they 
-were called, divided the lands which the king had given 
them into estates, which they bestowed on knights and 
gentlemen whom they thought fitted to follow them in 
war and to attend them in peace ; for they, too, held 
courts and administered justice, each in his own province. 

6. Then the knights and gentlemen who had these 
estates from the great nobles, distributed the property 
among an inferior class of proprietors, some of whom cul- 
tivated the land themselves, and others by means of hus- 
bandmen and peasants, who were treated as a sort of 
slaves, being bought and sold like brute beasts, along 
with the farms on which they labored. 

7. The system of holding lands for military service, 
that is, for fighting for the sovereign when called upon, 
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was called the Feudal System. It was general through- 
out aU Europe for a great many ages. 

8. But as many of these great crown-vassals, as, for 
example, the dukes of Normandy, became extremely 
powerful, they were in the custom of making peace and 
war at their own hand, without the knowledge or consent 
of the King of France, their sovereign. In the same man- 
ner, the vassals of those great dukes and princes fre- 
quently made war on each other, for war was the business 
of every one ; while the poor bondsman, who cultivated 
the ground, was subjected to the greatest hardships, and 
plundered and ill-treated by whichever side had the 
better. 

9. The nobles and gentlemen fought on horseback, 
arrayed in armor of -steel, richly ornamented with gold 
and silver, and were called knights or squires. They 
used long lances, with which they rode fiercely against 
each other, and heavy swords, or clubs, or maces, to fight 
hand to hand, when the lance was broken. 

10. Inferior persons fought on foot, and were armed 
with bows and arrows, w^hich, according to their form, 
were called longbows or crossbows, and served to kill 
men at a distance, instead of guns and cannon, which 
were not then invented. 

11. The poor husbandmen were obliged to come to the 
field of battle with such arms as they had ; and it was no 
uncommon thing to see a few of these knights and squires 
ride over and put to flight many hundreds of them ; for 
the gentry were clothed in complete armor, so that they 
could receive little hurt, and the poor peasants had scarce 
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clothes suflScient to cover them. You may see coats of 
the ancient armor preserved in the Tower of London and 
elsewhere, as matters of curiosity. 

12. It was not a very happy time this, when there was 
scarcely any law, but the strong took everything from the 
weak at their pleasure ; for as almost all the inhabitants 
of the country were obliged to be soldiers, it naturally 
followed that they were engaged in continual fighting. 

II. 

13. While things were in this state, William, the duke 
of Normandy, and the leader of that valiant people whose 
ancestors had conquered that province, began, upon the 
death of good King Edward the Confessor, to consider 
the time as favorable for an attempt to conquer the 
wealthy kingdom of England. 

14. He pretended King Edward had named him his 
heir ; but his surest reliance was upon a strong army of 
his brave Normans, to whom were joined many knights 
and squires from distant countries, who hoped, by assist- 
ing this Duke William in his proposed contest, to obtain 
from him good English estates. 

15. The Duke of Normandy landed (on the 28th of 
September) in Sussex, in the year 1066. He had an 
army of sixty thousand chosen men, for accomplishing 
his bold enterprise. Many gallant knights who were 
not his subjects joined him, in the hope of obtaining 
fame in arms and estates, if his enterprise should 
prosper. 

16. Harold, who had succeeded Edward the Confessor 
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on the throne of England, had been just engaged in repell- 
ing an attack upon England by the Norwegians, and was 
now called upon to oppose this new and more formidable 
invasion. He was, therefore, taken at considerable dis- 
advantage. 

17. The armies of England and Normandy engaged in 
a desperate battle near Hastings, and the victory was long 
obstinately contested. The Normans had a great advan- 
tage from having amongst . them large bands of archers, 
who used the longbow, and greatly annoyed the English, 
who had but few bowmen to oppose them, and only short 
darts called javelins, which they threw from their hands, 
and which could do little hurt at a distance. 

18. Yet the victory remained doubtful, though the 
battle had lasted from nine in the morning until the close 
of the day, when an arrow pierced through King Harold's 
head, and he fell dead on the spot. The English then 
retreated from the field, and Duke William used his 
advantage with so much skill and dexterity that he made 
himself master of all England, and reigned there under 
the title of William the Conqueror. He divided a great 
part of the rich country of England among his Norman 
followers, who held lands of him for military service, 
according to the rules of the feudal system. 

19. The Anglo-Saxons, you may well suppose, were 
angry at this, and attempted several times to rise against 
King William, and drive him and his soldiers back to 
Normandy. But they were always defeated ; and so King 
William became more severe toward these Anglo-Saxons, 
and took away their lands and their high rank and 
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appointments, until he left scarce any of them in pos- 
session of great estates, or offices of rank, but put his 
Normans above them, as masters, in every situation. 

20. Thus the Saxons who had conquered the British, 
as you have before read, were in their turn conquered by 
the Normans, deprived of their property, and reduced to 
be the servants of those proud foreigners. To this day, 
though several of the ancient nobility of England claim 
to be descended from the Normans, there is scarcely a 
nobleman, and very few of the gentry, who can show that 
they are descended of the Saxon blood ; William the Con- 
queror took so much care to deprive the conquered people 
of all power and importance. 

21. It must have been a sad state of matters in Eng- 
land, when the Normans were turning the Saxons out of 
their estates and habitations, and degrading them from 
being freemen into slaves. But good came out of it in 
the end; for these Normans were not only one of the 
bravest people that ever lived, but they were possessed of 
more learning and skill in the arts than the Saxons. 

22. They brought with them the art of building large 
and beautiful castles and churches composed of stone, 
whereas the Saxons had only miserable houses made of 
wood. The Normans introduced the use of the longbow 
also, which became so general that the English were 
accounted the best archers in the world, and gained many 
battles by their superiority in that military art. 

23. Besides these advantages, the Normans lived in a 
more civilized manner than the Saxons, and observed 
among each other the rules of civility and good breeding 
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of which the Saxons were ignorant. The Norman barons 
were also great friends to national liberty, and would not 
allow their kings to do anything contrary to their privi- 
leges, but resisted them whenever they attempted any- 
thing beyond the power which was given to them by law. 

24. Schools were set up in several places by the Nor- 
man princes, and learning was encouraged. Large towns 
were founded in different places of the kingdom, and 
received favor from the Norman kings, who desired to 
have the assistance of the townsmen in case of any dis- 
pute with their nobility. 

25. Thus the Norman Conquest, though a most unhappy 
and disastrous event at the time it took place, rendered 
England, in the end, a more wise, more civilized, and 
more powerful country than it had been before. 



I. Definitions : I. (1) pi'rates, robbers on the high seas; (1) boo'ty, 
that which is seized by robbery ; (3) do inin'ions (-yiinz), territories; (3) 
s6v'6r6l^n, highest i-uler; (4) Uege, sovereign; (5) ad miu'is tercd, served 
out, dispensed; (6) In fe'rl 6r, lower; (6) propri'etOrg, owners; 
(11) hiig'band men, /anwgr«. 

II. (13) val'iant (-yant), brave; (14) es tat«§', property in lands; 
(16) repell'ing, resisting successfully; (16) for'mi da ble, alarming; 

(16) in va'gion, a warlike entrance into another country ; (17) jave'lln, a 
sort of short spear: (19) ap point'ments, offices; (22) aeeount'ed, con- 
sidered; (23) pviv'i leg e§, rights. 

H. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the following : 
(1) originally; (3) consideration; (13) favorable; (16) considerable; 

(17) obstinately; (20) foreigners; (22) superiority; (23) national; 
(23) civility, civilized (suffix ize means to make) ; (25) disastrous. 

m. Notes : (11) The Tower of London is historically one of the 
most interesting spots in England. It is an irregular mass of build- 
ings erected at different times. It stands on the banks of the Thames 
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River, to the east of the city, and is a very old fortress — so old that 
there is little doubt that some kind of fortress stood here in the time 
of the Romans in England. But the present Tower of London really 
originated with WUliam the Conqueror. In the Tower is a place 
called the Horse Armory, a long gallery built in 1826 ; this contains a 
collection of old armor carefully arranged. 

(15) Sussex is the name of one of the most southern counties of 
England. Hastings is a town in Sussex, on the seashore. 

rv. Revie^iv queationa : Who were the Normans, and where did 
they come from originally? How was Normandy governed? What 
was the Feudal System, and what Ls your opinion of it? 

When and by whom was the battle of Hastings fought? What 
were some of the results of this great battle ? 



XX. THE ACADIANS AND THEIR EXILE. 
From "Grandfather's Chair," hy Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

1. Peace was declared between France and England in 
1748. By one of the provisions of the treaty, Louisburg, 
which the New Englanders had been at so much pains to 
take, was restored to the King of France. 

2. The French were afraid that, unless their colonies 
should be better defended than heretofore, another war 
might deprive them of the whole. Almost as soon as 
peace was declared, therefore, they began to build strong 
fortifications in the interior of North America. 

3. It was strange to behold these warlike castles, on 
the banks of solitary lakes, and far in the midst of woods. 
The Indian, paddling his birch canoe on Lake Champlain, 
looked up at the high ramparts of Ticonderoga, stone 
piled on stone, bristling with cannon, and the white flag 
of France floating above. 
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4. There were similar fortifications on Lake Ontario, 
and near the great Falls of Niagara, and at the sources of 
the Ohio River. And all around these forts and castles 
lay the eternal forest; and the roll of the drum died away 
in those deep solitudes. 

5. The truth was, that the French intended to build 
forts all the way from Canada to Louisiana. They would 
then have had a wall of military strength at the back of 
the English settlements, so as completely to hem them in. 
The King of England considered the building of these 
forts as a sufficient cause of war, which was accordingly 
commenced in 1754. 

6. And now began what aged people call the Old 
French War. It would be going too far astray from the 
history of our chair, to tell you one half of the battles 
that were fought. I can not even allow myself to describe 
the bloody defeat of General Braddock, near the sources 
of the Ohio River, in 1755. But I must not omit to 
mention that when the English general was mortally 
wounded and his army routed, the remains of it 
were preserved by the skill and valor of George 
Washington. 

7. At the mention of this illustrious name, the children 
started, as if a sudden sunlight had gleamed upon the 
history of their country, now that the great deliverer had 
arisen above the horizon. 

8. Among all the events of the Old French War, 
Grandfather thought that there was none more interesting 
than the removal of the inhabitants of Acadia. From the 
first settlement of this ancient province of the French, in 
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1604, until the present time, its people could scarcely ever 
know what kingdom held dominion over them. 

9. They were a peaceful race, taking no delight in 
warfare, and caring nothing for military renown. And 
yet, in every war, their region was infested with iron- 
hearted soldiers, both French and English, who fought 
one another for the privilege of ill-treating these poor, harm- 
less Acadians. Sometimes the treaty of peace made them 
subjects of one king, sometimes of another. 

10. At the peace of 1748, Acadia had been ceded to 
England. But the French still claimed a large portion of 
it, and built forts for its defense. In 1755, these forts 
were taken, and the whole of Acadia was conquered by three 
thousand men from Massachusetts, under the command of 
General Winslow. The inhabitants were accused of sup- 
plying the French with provisions, and of doing other 
things that violated their neutrality. 

11. " These accusations were probably true," observed 
Grandfather ; '' for the Acadians were descended from the 
French and had the same friendly feelings toward them 
that the people of Massachusetts had for the English. 
But their punishment was severe. The English deter- 
mined to tear these poor people from their native homes 
and scatter them abroad." 

12. The Acadians were about seven thousand in num- 
ber. A considerable part of them were made prisoners, 
and transported to the English colonies. All their dwell- 
ings and churches were burnt, their cattle were killed, 
and the whole country was laid waste, so that none of 
them might find shelter or food in their old homes, after 
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the departure of the English. One thousand of the pris- 
oners were sent to Massachusetts. 

13. A sad day it was for the poor Acadians, when the 
armed soldiers drove them, at the point of the bayonet, 
down to the seashore. Very sad were they, likewise, 
while tossing upon the ocean, in the crowded transport 
vessels. But, methinks, it must have been sadder still, 
when they landed on the Long Wharf, in Boston, and were 
left to themselves, on a foreign strand. 

14. Then, probably, they huddled together, and looked 
into one another's faces for the comfort which was not 
there. Hitherto, they had been confined on board of 
separate vessels, so that they could not tell whether their 
relatives and friends were prisoners along with them. 
But, now, at least, they could tell that many had been 
left behind or transported to other regions. 

15. Now, a desolate wife might be heard calling for 
her husband. He, alas ! had gone, she knew not whither, 
or perhaps had fled into the woods of Acadia, and had 
now returned to weep over the ashes of their dwelling. 

16. Oh, how many broken bonds of affection were 
here ! Country lost I friends lost ! their rural wealth 
of cottage, field, and herds, all lost together ! Every tie 
between these poor exiles and the world seemed to be cut 
off at once. They must have regretted that they had not 
died before their exile ; for even the English would not 
have been so pitiless as to deny them graves in their 
native soil. The dead were happy ; for they were not 
exiles ! 

17. "Certainly, their lot was as hard as death,'* said 
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Grandfather. " All that could be done for them, in the 
English provinces, was to send them to the almshouses, 
or bind them out to taskmasters. And this was the fate 
of persons, who had possessed a comfortable property in 
their native country. 

18. " Some of them found means to embark for France ; 
but, though it was the land of their forefathers, it must 
have been a foreign land to them. Those who remained 
behind always cherished a belief, that the King of France 
would never make peace with England, till his poor 
Acadians were restored their country and their homes. 

19. " The exiles grew old in the British provinces, and 
never saw Acadia again. Their descendants remain 
among us to this day. They have forgotten the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, and probably retain no tradition 
of their misfortunes. But, methinks, if I were an Amer- 
ican poet, I would choose Acadia for the subject of my 
song." 

20. Since Grandfather first spoke these words, the most 
famous of American poets has drawn sweet tears from all 
of us by his beautiful poem of " Evangeline." 



I. Definitions: (1) provi'sions (-YV/h'unz), conditions or agree- 
ments; (3) raiii'parts, the main embankments which surround the walls of 
a fort ; (3) bris'Hing, standing like bristles; (7) il liis'tri oiis, distin- 
guished, noble; (0) r$ nown', /awe, glory; (9) in fest'ed, annoyed, 
overrun; (10) (jed'ed, given up; (10) por'don, part; (10) ncu tr&I'- 
i if, the state of not taking part with either of two contending partiea ; 
(12) trans port'ed, removed; (13) bayonet, a pointed instrument of 
the dagger kind fitted on the muzzle of a gun ; (13) tians'port ves'sel, a 
vessel employed in carrying soldiers, military stores, or convicts from one 
place to another; (13) strand, shore; (lli) gx! \\e^, persons expelled from 
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their country by authority; (19) tradl'tion, information transmitted 
orally from father to son. 

U, Pronounce : (3) gh&m plam', (3) Ti eon dgr 6'ga, (5) €&n'a da, 
(5) Lpuigia'na, (6) Brad'dock, (8).A6a'dia, (10) Wins'low. 

m. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the follow- 
ing : (2) fortifications, (11) accusations, (16) pitiless, (17) certainly, 
(17) taskmasters, (17) comfortable, (18) forefathers, (19) descend- 
ants, (19) njisfortune (suffix mis means wrong or t^). 

IV. Suggestdons for study : What is meant by " Grandfather's 
Chair" as it appears at the head of this lesson? What can you tell 
about " Grandfather's Chair " ? 

Who wrote " t vau'ge line " ? Have you read "Evangeline"? 
Quote something that was written by its author. 

V. Notes : (1) Louisburg is a seaport on the southeast coast of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. Only a few fishermen live there 
now ; but there still remain the ruins of the old town, which, under 
the French, was the strongest fortress in North America. It had a 
large trade in codfish. 

(8) Acadia was the name given by the French settlers to Nova 
rS^otia on its first settlement in 1604. 



XXI. THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
From " Short History of United States," by Horace E. Scuddbr. 

1. When the British troops reached Charlestown, they 
encamped on a hill called Bunker Hill. Just beyond, 
nearer to the water which separates Charlestown from 
Boston, was Breed's Hill. At the foot of these hills 
was the town of Charlestown. A ferry carried people 
across to Boston. 

2. The men in the country who had been roused did 
not go back quietly to their farms. They had been drill- 
ing in militia companies for a long time, and now they 
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marched to Cambridge and encamped on Cambridge 
Common. The Provincial Congress at Concord, three 
days after the fight, resolved that an army of thirty 
thousand men should be raised, and proposed that nearly 
half the number should be enlisted in Massachusetts. 

3. The other New England colonies voted to raise 
regiments, and troops quickly gathered and surrounded 
Boston. There was a Rhode Island army and a Con- 
necticut army, an army of Massachusetts and an army 
of New Hampshire. There was, however, no united 
army, and no general commanding all the forces. 

4. The news of Lexington and Concord was sent to 
Philadelphia, where the Continental Congress was as- 
sembled. It was evident that if there was an army of 
Americans encamped about Boston, that army was fight- 
ing for all the colonies, and not for New England only. 
The Provincial Congress at Concord asked the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia to make the army a 
Continental army, and to appoint a commander-in-chief. 
The members agreed, without a dissenting voice, upon 
George Washington of Virginia. 

5. Washington set out from Philadelphia for Cam- 
bridge, but on the way he heard a startling piece of 
news. The army of which he was to take command 
had not waited for him. It had fought the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

6. The way it came about was this. After the fight 
at Concord, the patriot camps about Boston really shut 
the British up in the town. The people in Boston who 
feared fighting were very anxious to get away. The 
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people outside of Boston, who were on the king's side, 
were anxious to get into Boston, where they would be 
under the protection of the British soldiers. 

7. Thus there was a great deal of going back and 
forth. The king's men could at any time leave the 
town by sea, but, if they wished to hold the place, they 
must also hold the hills which overlooked it. The most 
important of these were Bunker and Breed's in Charles- 
town, and Dorchester Heights opposite Boston on the 
other side. 

8. It was clear to the patriots also that if they wished 
to command Boston they must get possession of the hills. 
So, after much thought, just as the British were planning 
to occupy Dorchester Heights, the Americans made up 
their minds to seize upon the Charlestown hills and 
build a fort there. 

9. On the night of the 16th of June, about two 
months after the Concord fight, a company of Ameri- 
cans marched from Cambridge Common to Charles- 
town. They came to Bunker Hill, but saw that they 
would not be safe unless they fortified Breed's Hill, 
which was nearer to Boston. 

10. So, a little after midnight, they went to work with 
a will, a thousand men digging in the earth to raise an 
embankment on the top of the hill. Their leader was 
Colonel Prescott, whose grandson was afterward a famous 
American writer. 

11. When the sun rose on the morning of the 17th of 
June, it shone on a fortification six or seven feet in 
height^ behind which were a thousand men, who had 
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toiled through the night, and were still busily strength- 
ening their defense. 

12. As soon as the captain of a British man-of-war, 
lying in the stream, saw what had been done, he began 
firing on the fort. His guns gave notice in Boston, and 
the British oflScers at once met in council. At first they 
proposed to send a force of men to Charlestown Neck, to 
attack the fort from the rear. They decided, however, 
to cross to Charlestown and storm the fort in front. 

13. The Americans, meanwhile, were sending messen- 
gers to Cambridge, to ask for more troops and guns. 
General Israel Putnam, a brave Connecticut soldier, was 
very busy, riding back and forth and cheering the men. 
He was the highest officer in rank on the ground, and 
while Prescott was in command behind the fort, Putnam 
took general charge of affairs. 

14. It was noon before the British landed, but they 
kept up a constant fire from their ships to prevent the 
Americans in Cambridge from going to Charlestown. 
By three o'clock the British soldiers were formed in line 
at the foot of the hill ; at the top were the Americans, 
with beating hearts, waiting the attack. There was a 
rail fence stretching down one side of the hill. They 
had hastily filled this in with sticks and grass, and some 
of the men were behind it. 

15. They had very little powder and shot, and both 
Putnam and Prescott knew how needful it was for the 
men to save their ammunition. If they could have the 
courage to hold their ground until the enemy came close 
to them, it would be much in their favor. 
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16. " Wait till the enemy are within eight rods," 
they said. "Save your powder." "Men, you are all 
marksmen," said Putnam. "Don't one of you fire till 
you see the whites of their eyes." 

17. The eager men, their hearts thumping at the 
approach of the enemy, could not restrain themselves. 
One and another fired, but their commanders indignantly 
ordered them to stop. On came the British, marching 
in a solid body. They came nearer. They were within 
eight rods. " Fire I " came the command ; and the 
Americans, springing up, poured their fire down upon 
the advancing line. 

18. Still the enemy pressed forward. Again and again 
the Americans fired. The British hesitated. Their com- 
mander ordered a retreat. They turned and went down 
the hill, and a shout burst from the Americans. 

19. Now, if only reenforcements and ammunition 
would come from Cambridge I But the fire from the 
ships made that next to impossible. Only a few could 
make their way across the narrow neck. The men who 
had worked all night and all day had to bear the brunt 
of the %ht. 

20. In a quarter of an hour more the second attack 
came. Again the dusty, smoke-covered men beat back 
the British soldiefs. In vain the British officers pricked 
their men forward with the bayonet. They were forced 
to order a retreat. Once more the men behind the 
earthworks and the fence burst into a cheer. 

21. When the third attack was made, the British 
were more cautious and more determined. They placed 
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their cannon where they could reach the inside of the 
fort, and again they advanced, their number increased by 
fresh troops. Once more the Americans received them, 
but their ammunition was gone. They seized their mus- 
kets by the barrel and used them as clubs. They hurled 
stones upon the advancing men, but such a fight could 
end only in one way. 




BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL — WARREN'S DEATH. 



22. The Americans, fighting desperately hand to hand, 
now began to give way, and to retreat slowly toward 
Cambridge. They had fought a brave fight. They 
had lost ; but the battle of Bunker Hill, as it is called, 
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was one ot those memorable battles where the courage 
of the men who fought in it is remembered long, though 
the battle is lost. 

I. Definltiona : (2) mi li'tia (-lish'a), citizens enrolled for military 
drill f but not subject to actual service except in an emergency ; (2) Pro- 
vin'cial (-shal) -Gon'gress, the meeting of delegates from the different 
towns of the province; (2) erxlist'ed, enrolled for military service; 
(4) -66n tl nen'tal Gon'gress, the meeting of delegates from the different 
provinces or colonies in America; (4) dissent'ing voice, a vote in oppo- 
sition; (5) st'ar'tling, surprising; (15) am mu iii'tion, powder and 
bullets; (19) ra en idi'i^e' inentSy additional troops. 

H. Suggeations for study : AVhen was the battle of Lexington 
fought ? What important action was taken by the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts shortly after this battle? AVhat action was 
taken by the other New England colonies ? 

Why did Washington leave Philadelphia in the spring of 1775 and 
go to Massachusetts ? What action on the part of the Americans led 
to the battle of Bunker Hill? Give an account of the battle. Why 
do you think it is considered an important battle? 



XXII. JOHN PAUL JONZS. 
Fbom '* Storiks of our Country." 



1. The firing of the cannon at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, which brought the oppressed colonists the unwel- 
come fact of desolating war, was also a signal to bad men 
to use the opportunity of war to carry out their worst 
purposes. These men fitted out vessels called privateers 
with which they annoyed the settlements along the coasts, 
and plundered and robbed defenseless people. They also 
sailed upon the higli seas, and seized many a ship laden 
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with merchants' goods bound for American ports. As 
a defense against these depredations; Congress found it 
necessary, in 1775, to organize a navy. Accordingly, an 
order was issued to construct and equip six vessels for 
cruising off the coasts of the. Eastern colonies. 

2. Among the commanders commissioned at the same 
time was John Paul Jones, a little, wiry Scotchman, not 
more than twenty years of age. He was slight in physical 
stature, with a thoughtful expression, and dark, piercing 
eyes. All the greatness of a true hero slumbered in his 
brain, his heart, and his sinews ; and it only needed the 
electric spark of opportunity to awaken it to full devel- 
opment. That spark was not long withheld ; and when 
the War for Independence had closed, he had fought 
twenty-three battles on the sea; made descents upon 
Great Britain or her colonies; snatched from her navy, 
by conquest, four large ships; compelled her to fortify 
her home ports, and to desist from cruel burnings in 
America, and from torturing American seamen in prisons 
and on prison-ships. 

3. Among his many engagements and triumphs at 
sea, none, perhaps, is more interesting and exciting than 
that which occurred near Leith, on the coast of Scotland, 
in 1779. Here he encountered a. merchant-fleet from the 
Baltic, convoyed by the Serapis^ mounting forty guns, 
and the Oounteaa of Scarborough^ of twenty-four guns. 
The Scotch people knew Jones, and his approach filled 
them with terror. Late in the afternoon of the 16th of 
September, his little squadron of four vessels was dis- 
tinctly seen from Edinburgh Castle. 
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4. The people believed that he was coming to plunder 
and destroy; and, at their earnest solicitation, the min- 
ister of the town, an eccentric and not always a very 
reverential man, led liis flock to the beach, and, kneeling 
down, prayed for deliverance. While the minister was 
praying, the white caps began to dot the Frith. A heavy 
gale swept over the waters, and Jones was compelled to 
put to sea. The good people of Kirkcaldy always re- 
garded that timely gale as an answer to the prayer of 
Mr. Shirra. 

5. But Uie providence that protected the people of 
Leith and the neighborhood did not shield the convoy 
of the Baltic fleet from Jones's wrath less than a week 
afterward. His squadron now consisted of his own 
vessel, the Bon Homme Richard^ the Pcdlds^ the Vengeance^ 
and the Alliance^ which was commanded by Landais, who 
was disposed to be disobedient. Jones pressed sail on 
the Richarji and made chase^ followed by the Pallas and 
Vengeance. Slowly the ^zcAard 2i,nd. Serapi% approached 
each other. itTp^ went the red ensign of the British navy, 
and was Bailed tp ^e flagstaff of the Serapis. 

6. Sluggishly ifr-th^ gentle breeze fluttered the stars 
and stripes over the Richard^ as she rounded to, her 
antagonist within pistol-shot distance. The Serapis dis- 
played two complete batteries, and a well-armed spar- 
deck, all lighted and cleared for action. The Richard 
displayed her heavy guns at the same time, when the 
English commander hailed, " What ship is that ? " Jones 
hurled an eighteen-pound shot in reply, that went crash- 
ing through a port of the Serapis and splintered a gun- 
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carriage. The tempest-cloud was now riven, and the 
lightning and thunder of two heavy broadsides flashed 
and boomed over the waters. Thus began one of the 
most terrible sea-fights recorded in history. 

7. The Richard had a gunroom battery on her lower 
deck which had served faithfully for thirty years. At 
the first discharge, two of the guns were bursted, killing 
almost every man in the gunroom. The firing was 




'BON HOMME RICHARD" AND "SERAPIS" IN ACTION. 



incessant, and each ship tried to gain an advantage over 
the other. Their spars and rigging became entangled. 
The great guns of the combatants were now almost use- 
less, and Jones at the head of his Americans attempted 
to board the enemy. After a sharp and close contest he 
was repulsed, and Captain Pearson of the Serapis^ who 
could not see the American flag in the midst of the smoke. 
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cried out, "Has your ship struck?" Jones instantly 
replied, " I have not yet begun to fight ! " 

II. 

8. It was now half -past eight in the evening, and the 
conflict had raged for an hour. It grew more furious, and 
from deck to deck of the entangled vessels the combatants 
rushed madly, fighting like demons. The Richard and 
her crew suffered terribly, yet they fought on. She had 
been pierced by several eighteen-pound balls below water, 
and leaked badly. 

9. A new enemy now appeared. When the Richard 
gave chase to the Serapis^ Landais placed the Alliance at 
a safe distance and looked calmly on the unequal con- 
test. When it had raged for two hours, he ran toward 
the grappled ships, fired a broadside into the Richard's 
quarter, and killed several of her men. It was the right 
ship for him. He had made no mistake, but was practicing 
foulest villainy — blackest treason. He hoped to kill 
Jones, make an easy prize of the Serapis, and gain all the 
honors of a great victory. 

10. The courage of Jones quailed not in that dreadful 
hour, nor were his wonderful efforts slackened. Soon the 
commander of the Alliance was badly wounded and his 
men were scattered. Jones took his place. The marines 
in the tops of the Richard soon killed or dispersed those 
of the enemy, and they cast hand grenades with such 
energy and success, that the Serapis was set on fire in a 
dozen places at the same time. 

11. In the midst of the appalling scene, when both 
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ships were on fire, the wounded carpenter of the Richard 
said she must sink. The frightened gunner ran aft to 
pull down the American flag, but a round shot had carried 
away the ensign yard an hour before. Then the gunner 
cried : " Quarter I for God's sake, quarter I Our ship is 
sinking ! " He continued his cries until Jones silenced 
him by hurling a discharged pistol at his head, which sent 
him headlong down the hatchway. 

12. "Do you call for quarter ? " shouted Captain Pear- 
son to Jones. " Never ! " responded the lion-hearted 
commodore. " Then I'll give none ! " replied Pearson, 
and immediately sent a party to board the Richard. They 
were met at the rail by Jones, with pike in hand, and, sup- 
posing he had many at his back, the enemy retreated. 
At that moment there was a sound of many feet rush- 
ing to the upper deck of the Richard. The master-at-arms 
had released all the prisoners on board. One of them had 
escaped to the Serapis and informed the commander of 
the utterly crippled condition of the Richard. Encouraged 
by this information, Pearson renewed the battle with 
increased vigor. 

13. The situation of Jones was now extremely critical. 
His ship was sinking, his heavy guns were all silenced, 
except where he was fighting; some of his oSicers were 
determined on surrendering ; others were crying for quar- 
ter and a large number of prisoners were free to do as 
they pleased. Nothing ever appeared more hopeless than 
his prospect of success. But he had resources in himself, 
at such an hour, possessed by few men. He saw the affright 
of the prisoners at the idea of sinking, and ordered them to 
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the pumps to save their lives. As he expected, the first 
law of nature overcame their desire for liberty and duty 
to the king. 

14. Suddenly, now, the fiames began to creep up the 
rigging of the Serapis^ and in their glare and the full light 
of the moon, Jones saw that her mainmast had been hewed 
almost asunder by his double-headed shots. He imme- 
diately renewed the assault at that point, and the tall mast 
reeled. Captain Pearson perceived his danger, and, lack- 
ing the courage and obstinacy of Jones in the moment of 
great peril, he struck his flag, and surrendered to his really 
weaker foe. 

15. " It is painful," he said, in a surly manner to Jones, 
" to deliver up my sword to a man who has fought with a 
halter round his neck." Jones preserved his temper, and 
courteously replied, as he returned the weapon : " Sir, 
you have fought like a hero ; and I make no doubt your 
sovereign will reward you in the most ample manner." 

16. Even so it happened, for knighthood awaited Cap- 
tain Pearson at the hands of King George III., because of 
his bravery on this occasion. It is said that when Jones 
was told of the honor conferred upon his antagonist, he 
remarked : " Well he deserves it ; and if I fall in with 
him again, I will make a lord of him ! " 



I. Definitions : I. (1) pii va teev§', armed private vessels which hear 
the commission of a government to cruise against an enemy ; (1) depie- 
da'tioiig, acts of plunder; (2) com rais'sioned, appointed; (2) phy§'i€ al 
stat'iire, size of body; (2) descents', sudden attacks; (3) eon voyed', 
attended^ escorted; (8) squad'ron, a number of vessels under the com- 
mand of a senior officer; (4) so lie; i ta'tion, persistent asking; (4) ec- 
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(jen'tric, oddf peculiar; (5) d!spo^d, inclined; (6) sliig'glsh ly, 
lazily; (6) round'ed to, turned her head toward the wind; (6) port, an 
opening in the side of a vessel; (7) sparg, round pieces of timber; 
(7) rig'ging, the ropes, chains, etc., that are attached to the masts and 
spars of a vessel; (7) coiii'bat ants, those engaged in a struggle; 
(7) board, go aboard. 

II. (10) quailed, quaked, trembled; (10) marineg', soldiers serving 
on shipboard; (10) grg nadeg', hollow balls of iron filled with powder 
or other explosives; (11) &ppall'ing, terrifying, frightful ; (11) aft, near 
or toward the stein of a ship; (11) eii'si^n yard, ^a^^to^; (11) qu^ir- 
tgr, mercy; (11) ha/ch'way, an opening in the deck of a vessel; 
(12) com'modore, the commander of a squadron; (12) rati, the light 
structure that surrounds a deck; (12) pike, a weapon consisting of a long 
staff with a pointed steel head ; (13) crit'fe al, dangerous ; (14) ob'stl- 
nh (}f, firmness of will; (14) struck, hauled down; (15) &m*ple, liberal. 

n. Pronounce : (3) Leith, (3) Bal'tic, (3) S6 ra'pis, (3) Scar'bor- 
ough (-burrS), (3) Ed'in burgh (Ed'In bur ro), (4) KirJfccftl'dy, 
(5) Bon Homme Richard (Bon om rg shar'). 

III. Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of, — (1) un- 
welcome, (1) defenseless, (1) colonist (suffix ist means one who), 
(2) development, (2) thoughtful, (3) engagement (suffix ment means 
act, state, or condition of), (4) deliverance, (5) disobedient (prefix dis 
means not, or taking from), (6) antagonist, (7) incessant, (8) terribly, 
(9) unequal, (10) wonderful, (15) courteously, (16) knighthood. 

IV. Notes : John Paul Jones, the earliest of the great American 
naval heroes, was born at Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6, 1747. After 
winning fame on the sea in the Revolutionary War, he entered the 
naval service of France and afterward that of Russia. He died in 
Paris in 1792. 

(3) Edinburgh Castle, in Edinburgh, Scotland, was the ancient 
home of the Scottish kings. It is grandly situated on the summit 
of a high rock, from which there is an extended and beautiful view. 

(16) George III. was king of England from 1760 to 1820, that is 
during the period of the Revolutionary War, and also during the War 
of 1812. His persistent disregard of the petitions and rights of the 
American people brought on both wars, and resulted in the independ- 
ence of the thirteen colonies, and the organization of the United 
States of America. 
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THREE FAMOUS POEMS. 

XXIII. THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 

1. The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywqrk. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice can not be heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber. 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven. 
And his circuit unto the ends of it : 

And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 

simple. 

8. The precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 

heart : 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 
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9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 
The judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 

fine gold : 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

11. Moreover by them is thy servant warned : 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 

12. Who can discetn his errors ? 
Clear thou me from hidden faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let them not have dominion over me : then shall I be 

perfect, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my 

heart be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer. 



I. Definitions: (1) Hr' ma, ment, the sky or heavens; (1) shew'eth 
(sho'eth), revedhf makes known; (4) lln«, instruction; (4) tab'Sr ua ele, 
a temporary habitation ; (12) dis ceru' (diz zSrn'), see by the eye ; 
(13) pre gump'tu ous, willful; (13) trans gres'sion (-gresh'un), violation 
of law; (14) med I ta'tion, thought. 

II. Notes : Poetry is usually written in one or other of two forms, 
— rhyme or blank verse. Rhyme demands that the final sounds of 
certain lines shall be similar. Blank verse demands simply that 
there shall be a certain number of syllables, definitely accented. 

Hebrew poetry, of which the foregoing selection is a good illustra- 
tion, was not determined by rhyme, nor by any definite measuring of 
accented syllables. It is distinguished by parallelisms, — that is. 
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one statetueut is followed by another of equal weight of meaning, 
either confirming or contradicting the first. Usually there are 
only two, although at times there are three parallel statements. In 
most cases the second parallel confirms and strengthens the first, but 
this is not always the case. It will be of interest to trace the parallel- 
isms in this lesson. 



XXIV. THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT. 



6t Joseph Addison. 

Nearly two hundred years 
ago there appeared a new 
form of English literature. It 
was published in a periodical, 
containing a little general 
news, and consisted of shoit, 
lively essays on some moral 
or critical theme. 

The most illustrious writer 
of this literature was Joseph 
Addison, and the most noted 
publication of its kind was 
called The Spectator. It was 
issued six times a week, and 
continued for ^ some years. 
Addison contributed more 
than one half of its material. 

Joseph Addison was born 
in England in 1672 and died in 
1719. His prose writings are 
considered models of elegant 

English; his lyrical verses are pleasing and musical, and his hymns 
breathe a fervent and tender spirit of piety. The one given herewith 
is his well-known adaptation of the XlXth Psalm, with which it should 
be compared. 

1. The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 




JOSEPH ADDISON. 
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And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

2. Soon as the even shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her birth. 

While all the stars that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

3. What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found : 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing as they shine, 
" The Hand that made us is divine." 



I. Suggestion : In order that the style of its expression may be in 
harmony with the dignity of its subject and language, this grand 
poem should be read with clear, full tones, and with deliberate rate 
of utterance. 

n. A great writer's estimate: '<I can hardly fancy a human 
intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than Joseph Addi- 
son's. Listen to him ; from your childhood you have known the verses ; 
but who can hear their sacred music without love and awe ? . . . It 
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seems to me these verses shine like the stars. They shine out of a 
great, deep calm. When he turns to Heaven, a Sabbath comes over 
that man's mind; and his face lights up from it with a glory of 
thanks and prayer." 

— Fbom Thackeray's Essay on Addison. 



XXV. THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 
By Thomas Moobk. 



Thomas Moore began to 
print verses when he was but 
thirteen years of age ; when he 
was twenty years old, he left 
his home in Ireland, and went 
to London, where he became at 
once a favorite in society. The 
whole fashionable world was 
charmed by his sweet singing 
of his own sweet songs. He 
wrote a great many short 
poems, some of which he pub- 
lished under the name of *^ Irish 
Melodies." 

Everything he wrote was 
•read with eagerness and delight, 
and, during his life, he was 
thought to be one of the greatest 
of English poets. This reputa- 
tion has not been sustained since his death, in 1862, and at this time 
his lyrical poems are the only ones that retain great popularity. 

1. Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 




THOMAS MOORE. 
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2. When day, with farewell beam, delays 

Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 

Through opening vistas into heaven, 
Those hues that make the sun's decline 
So soft, so radiant. Lord, are thine. 

3. When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes. 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless. Lord, are thine. 

4. When youthful Spring around us breathes 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh. 
And every flower that Summer wreathes 

Is born beneath thy kindling eye : 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 



I. Suggestion : Compare the thought of this beautiful poem with 
tliat of the two lessons immediately preceding it. These three selec- 
tions illustrate the variety and wealth of English literature. The 
devout spirit which pervades them should be exemplified in their oral 
reading, and to learn them would be to make their beauty a perma- 
nent possession of the mind. 

n. Questions : How many poetic feet in each line of this poem ? 
Copy the first stanza and indicate the feet. 

What is the meaning of " even " in line 2 of second stanza ? Why 
did the poet use this word ? What is meant by " those fires divine," 
in the third stanza? 
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LESSONS FOR LIFE. 

XXVI. IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 

Bt Jambs T. Fields. 

(An American author and publisher ; bom 1817, died 1881.) 

1. If I were a boy again, I would practice persever- 
ance oftener, and never give a thing up because it was 
hard or inconvenient to do it. If we want light, we must 
conquer darkness. There is no trait more valuable than 
a determination to persevere when the right thing is to 
be accomplished.. 

2. If I were a boy again, I would school myself into 
a habit of attention oftener; I would let nothing come 
between me and the subject in hand. I would remember 
that an expert on the ice never tries to skate in two 
directions at once. 

3. One of our great mistakes, while we are young, is 
that we do not attend strictly to what we are about just 
then ; we do not bend our energies close enough to what 
we are doing or learning ; we wander into a half -interest 
only, and so never acquire fully what is needful for us to 
become master of. 

4. If I were to live my life again, I would pay more 
attention to the cultivation of memory. I would 
strengthen that faculty by every possible means and on 
every possible occasion. It takes a little hard work at 
first to remember things accurately ; but memory soon 
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helps itself, and gives vety little trouble. It only needs 
early cultivation to become a power. Everybody can 
acquire it. 

5. If I were a boy again, I would know more about 
the history of my own country than is usual, I am sorry 
to say, with young Americans. If the history of any 
country is worth an earnest study, it is surely the history 
of our own land ; and we cannot begin too early in our 
lives to master it fully and completely. 

6. If I were a boy again, I would look on the cheerful 
side of everything ; for almost everything has a cheerful 
side. Life is very much like a mirror ; if you smile upon 
it, it smiles back again on you ; but if you frown and 
look doubtful upon it, you will be sure to get a similar 
look in return. 

7. If I were a boy again, I would school myself to 
say "No" oftener. I might write pages on the impor- 
tance of learning very early in life to gain that point 
when a young man can stand erect, and decline doing an 
unworthy thing because it is unworthy. 

8. If I were a boy again, I would demand of myself 
more courtesy toward my companions and friends. In- 
deed, I would rigorously exact it of myself toward 
strangers as well. The smallest courtesies interspersed 
along the rough roads of life are like the little English 
sparrows, that now sing to us all winter long, and make 
that season of ice and snow more endurable to everybody. 

9. Instead of trying so hard as some of us do to be 
happy, as if that were the sole purpose of life, I would, if 
I were a boy again, try still harder to deserve happiness. 
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I. Word study . Analyze and give the meaning of each of the fol- 
lowing words: (1) perseverance; (1) inconvenient; (1) valuable; 
(1) determination; (2) nothing; (4) cultivation; (4) accurately; 
(4) everybody ; (5) completely ; (6) cheerful; (7) unworthy; (8) rig- 
orously ; (8) endurable. 

II. Ezercise on synonymB : Copy the first three paragraphs, 
substituting another word or expression for each of the following: 
(1) " practice perseverance " ; (1) " give a thing up " ; (1) "conquer " ; 
(1) "trait"; (1) "determination"; (2) "school"; (2) "come be- 
tween " ; (2) " subject in hand " ; (3) " attend strictly " ; (3) " are 
about " ; (3) " bend our energies." 



XXVII. SUCCESS IN LIFE. 



By James A. Garfield. 



James Abram Garfield was 
born in Ohio in 1831. His early 
youth was spent in poverty, but 
his eager desire for knowledge 
enabled him to overcome every 
obstacle and to acquire a college 
education. 

He served some years in the 
national House of Representa- 
tives, and was elected President 
of the United States in 1880. 
Having held this great oflSce a 
few months, he was shot by an 
assassin, and, after lingering 
three months, he died in Sep- 
tember, 1881. His own experi- 
ences and success render this 
address worthy of the most 
careful attention and study. 




JAMES A. GARFIELD. 



1. Poets may be born, but success is made ; therefore 
let me beg of you, in the outset of your career, to dismiss 
from your minds all ideas of succeeding by luck. 
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2. There is no more common thought among young 
people than that foolish one that by and by something 
will turn up by which they will suddenly achieve fame or 
fortune. Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to 
ruin, but not to success. The great Napoleon, who be- 
lieved in his destiny, followed it until he saw his star go 
down in blackest night, when the Old Guard perished 
around him, and Waterloo was lost. A poimd of pluck is 
worth a ton of luck. 

3. Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the occa- 
sion. That trust is vain. Occasion can not make spurs. 
If you expect to wear spurs, you must win them. If you 
wish to use them, you must buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the fight. Any success you 
may achieve is not worth the having unless you fight 
for it. Whatever you win in life you must conquer 
by your own efforts, and then it is yours — a part of 
yourself. 

4. Again: in order to have any success in life, or any 
worthy success, you must resolve to carry into your work 
a fullness of knowledge — not merely a suflSciency, but 
more than a suificiency. Be fit for more than the thing 
you are now doing. Let every one know that you have a 
reserve in yourself; that you have more power than you 
are now using. If you are not too large for the place 
you occupy, you are too small for it. How full our coun- 
try is of bright examples, not only of those who occupy 
some proud eminence in public life, but in every place 
you may find men going on with steady nerve, attracting 
the attention of their fellow-citizens, and carving out for 
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themselves names and fortunes from small and humble 
beginnings and in the face of formidable obstacles. 

5. Let not poverty stand as an obstacle in your way. 
Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify; but nine times 
out of ten the best thing that can happen to a young man 
is to be tossed overboard, and compelled to sink or swim 
for himself. In all my acquaintance, I have never known 
one to be drowned who was worth the saving. This 
would not be wholly true in any country but one of 
political equality like ours. 

6. The reason is this: In the aristocracies of the Old 
World, wealth and society are built up like the strata of 
rock which compose the crust of the earth. If a boy be 
born in the lowest stratum of life, it is almost impossible 
for him to rise through this hard crust into the higher 
ranks; but in this country it is not so. The strata of 
our society resemble rather the ocean, where every drop, 
even the lowest, is free to mingle with all others, and 
may shine at last on the crest of the highest wave. This 
is the glory of our country, and you need not fear that 
there are any obstacles which will prove too great for any 
brave heart. 

7. In giving you being, God locked up in your nature 
certain forces and capabilities. What will you do with 
them ? Look at the mechanism of a clock. Take off the 
pendulum and ratchet, and the wheels go rattling down 
and all its force is expended in a moment; but properly 
balanced and regulated, it will go on, letting out its force 
tick by tick, measuring hours and days and doing faith- 
fully the service for which it was designed. I implore 
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you to cherish, and guard, and use well the forces that 
God has given to you. You may let them run down in 
a year, if you will. Take off the strong curb of discipline 
and morality, and you will be an old man before your 
twenties are passed. Preserve these forces. Do not 
burn them out with brandy, or waste them in idleness 
and crime. Do not destroy them. Do not use them un- 
worthily. Save and protect them, that they may save 
for you fortune and fame. Honestly resolve to do this, 
and you will be an honor to yourself and to your country. 



I. Definitions : (2) ig'iiis fat'u us, a phosphorescent light that some- 
times appears, in the night, over marshy grounds, — hence a misleading 
influence, a decoy ; (4) em'i nenc^e, high rank, distinction ; (6) S.r is toe'- 
ra 9i6§, governments in which certain privileged classes are regarded as 
superior to the rest of the community ; (6) stra'tum (plural, stra'ta), a 
layer of soil or rock of one kind, — strata are a series of these layers as 
they appear in the crust of the earth; (7) ea pa bil'i tieg, intellectual 
powers or abilities ; (7) meeA'an Igm, the parts of a machine taken collec- 
tively, 

II, Suggestions : Notice that this selection is composed largely of 
short, direct sentences, and, therefore, it requires clear, crisp tones, 
and an emphatic style of delivery. 

Observe, too, that some sentences contain contrasted words, and 
that these must be indicated in oral reading by emphasizing them. 
Thus, in the first sentence, poets is contrasted with success, and bom 
with made. Point out the contrasted words in the following sen- 
tences, and give them proper emphasis : 

(2) " You may follow it to ruin, but not to success." 

(2) "A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck." 

(3) " If you expect to wear spurs, you must win them." 

(4) " If you are not too large for the place you occupy, you are too 
small for it." 

(5) " In all my acquaintance, I have never known one to be drowned 
who was worth the saving." 
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XXVIII. THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 

By Db. Samuel Smiles. 

Samuel Smiles was a man of varied talents. He wrote a biography of 
the great engineer, George Stephenson, and afterward delivered a series of 
talks to some young mechanics of Leeds, England. Through the influence 
of this work Dr. Smiles was led to compile a book consisting of biogra- 
phies, sketches, anecdotes, and moral reflections, which was published 
under the title, "Self Help." Hundreds of thousands of copies of this 
work have been sold in its English form or in translations. Other books 
of a similar character, since published, have served to increase the fame 
of '' Self Help" as a powerful influence upon the young toward courageous 
action in the battle of life. 

" He that despiseth little things shall perish by little and little." 

— EOCLESIASTES. 

1. Neglect of small things is the rock on which the 
great majority of the human race have split. Human life 
consists of a succession of small events, each of which is 
comparatively unimportant, and yet the happiness and 
success of every man depend upon the manner in which 
these small events are dealt with. Character is built up 
on little things — little things well and honorably trans- 
acted. The success of a man in business depends on his 
attention to little things. The comfort of a household is 
tlie result of small things well arranged and duly provided 
for. Good government can only be accomplished in the 
same way — by well-regulated provisions for the doing of 
little things. 

2. Accumulations of knowledge and experience of the 
most valuable kind are the result of little bits of knowl- 
edge and experience carefully treasured up. Those who 
learn nothing or accumulate nothing in life are set down 
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as failures — because they have neglected little things. 
They may themselves consider that the world has gone 
against them ; but, in fact, they have been their own 
enemies. 

3. There has long been a popular belief in "good 
luck "; but, like many other popular notions, it is gradu- 
ally giving way. The conviction is extending that dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck ; in other words, that a 
man's success in life will be proportionate to his efforts, 
to his industry, to his attention to small things. Your 
negligent, shiftless, loose fellows never meet with luck, 
because the results of industry are denied to those who 
will not use the proper efforts to secure them. 

4. It is not luck, but labor, that makes men. Luck, 
says an American writer, is ever waiting for something to 
turn up-; Labor, with keen eye and strong will, always 
turns up something. Luck lies in bed and wishes the 
postman would bring him news of a legacy ; Labor turns 
out at six, and with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the 
foundation of a competence. Luck whines ; Labor whistles. 
Luck relies on chance ; Labor on character. Luck slips 
downward to self-indulgence ; Labor strides upward and 
aspires to independence. 

5. A pin is a very little thing in an article of dress, 
but the way in which it is put into the dress often reveals 
to you the character of the wearer. A shrewd fellow was 
once looking out for a wife, and was on a visit to a family 
of daughters with this object. The fair one, of whom he 
was partially enamored, one day entered the room in 
which he was seated, with her dress partially unpinned 
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and her hair untidy ; he never went back. You may say 
such a fellow was "not worth a pin "; but he was really 
a shrewd fellow, and afterward made a good husband. 
He judged of women as of men — by little things ; and 
he was right. 

6. Neglect of the little things has ruined many for- 
tunes and marred the best of enterprises. The ship which 
bore home the merchant's treasure was lost, because it was 
allowed to leave the port from which it sailed with a very 
little hole in the bottom. For want of a nail, the shoe of 
the aid-de-camp's horse was lost ; for want of the shoe, 
the horse was lost ; for want of the horse, the aid-de-camp 
himself was lost, for the enemy took him and killed him ; 
and for want of the aid-de-camp's intelligence, the army 
of his general was lost ; and all because a little nail had 
not been properly fixed in a horse's shoe. 

7. " It will do ! " is the common phrase of those who 
neglect little things. " It will do ! " has blighted many a 
character, blasted many a fortune, sunk many a ship, burned 
down many a house, and irretrievably ruined thousands 
of hopeful projects of human good. It always means 
stopping short of the right thing. It is a makeshift. It 
is a failure and defeat. Not what " will do," but what is 
the best possible thing to do, is the point to be aimed at. 
Let a man once adopt the maxim of " it will do," and he 
is given over to the enemy — he is on the side of incom- 
petency and defeat — and we give him up as a hopeless 
subject. 

8. M. Say, the French political economist, has related 
the following illustration of the neglect of little things: 
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" Once, at a farm in the country, there was a gate, inclos- 
ing the cattle and poultry, which was constantly swinging 
open for want of a proper latch. The expenditure of a 
penny or two and a few minutes' time, would have made 
all right. It was on the swing every time a person went 
out, and not being in a state to shut readily, many of the 
poultry were from time to time lost. 

9. " One day a fine porker made his escape, and the 
whole family, with the gardener, cook, and milkmaid, 
turned out in quest of the fugitive. The gardener was 
the first to discover the pig, and in leaping a ditch to cut 
off his escape, got a sprain that kept him to his bed for 
a fortnight. The cook, on her return to the farmhouse, 
found the linen burned that she had hung up before the 
fire to dry; and the milkmaid, having forgotten in her 
haste to tie up the cattle in the cow house, one of the 
loose cows had broken the leg of a colt that happened to 
be kept in the same shed. 

10. " The linen burned and the gardener's work lost 
were worth full five pounds, and the colt worth nearly 
double that money, so that here was a loss in a few min- 
utes of a large sum, purely for want of a little latch which 
might have been supplied for a few half-pence." 

11. Life is full of illustrations of a similar kind. When 
small things are habitually neglected, ruin is not far off. 
It is the hand of the diligent that maketh rich, and the 
diligent man or woman is attentive to small things as well 
as great. The things may appear very little and insig- 
nificant, yet attention to them is as necessary as to matters 
of greater moment. 
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I. Definitions: (1) eom par'a tlve ly, in comparison, relatively; 

(2) aeeu iim la'tioDS, stores; (3) eon \ie' Hon, Jixed belief; (4) leg'a9y, 
a gift of property by will; (4) eoin'pe teu9e, property or means sufficient 
to provide the necessaries and conveniences of life; (5) en ^m'Sred, 
charmed J captivated; (6) marred, injured; (6) ^n i&r 'pri^'e^ projects, 
undertakings; (6) a/d'-de-camp (-kang), an officer selected by a general 
to carry orders ; (7) iv re tnev'a bly, beyond repair ; (8) p6 iXt'X eal 
e eon '6 inLst, one skilled in the science of wealth, its production, distribu- 
tion, etc. 

H. Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the following 
derivative words: (1) honorably; (1) unimportant; (2) carefully; 

(3) gradually ; (3) proportionate ; (4) postman ; (4) self-indulgence ; 

(4) independence; (5) partially; (5) unpinned; (5) untidy; (6) in- 
telligence ; (7) incompetency ; (8) illustration ; (8) expenditure ; 
(9) gardener; (9) milkmaid; (11) habitually; (11) insignificant. 

m. Suggestion : This and the selection following depend for their 
value upon their practical good sense, and the sound advice which 
they contain. Read them, therefore, carefully and plainly, so as to 
expi*ess clearly the thought contained in each sentence. 



XXIX. DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 
By John Stoughton. 

1. Aim at the attainment of clear and accurate habits 
of thought. A man may think a great deal, and not 
think clearly; and it is quite possible to mistake muddi- 
ness for depth. There are men who appear very thought- 
ful; but there seems to be neither beginning, nor middle, 
nor end to what they say. All is a confused jumble. 
Writing carefully is a good plan for acquiring habits of 
clear and concerted thought, since a man is more likely to 
detect the disorder of his thoughts in writing than in 
talking. 
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2. Aim at independence of thought. There are some 
men who go in leading strings all their days. They 
always follow in the path of others, with no good reason 
for their own opinions. Independence of mind is not 
presumptuous self-confidence, which is the associate of 
ignorance; but it is a modest yet firm exercise of judg- 
ment upon subjects which the mind understands, — the 
opposite of that slavish habit which makes one man the 
mere shadow of another. 

3. Acquire habits of observation. We live in a world 
of wonders. A thousand objects appeal to a proper use of 
our eyes and our ears. Books teach much; but that prac- 
tical knowledge, so useful in the progress of life, that 
tact in business, so desirable, can only be gained by obser- 
vation. As a mode of study, it is the cheapest and most 
convenient of all. Its handmaid is curiosity; and we 
should never let false pride, lest we should display igno- 
rance, prevent us from asking a question, when it can be 
answered. The learned John Locke, on being asked how 
he had contrived to accumulate a mine, of knowledge so 
rich, deep, and extensive, answered that "he attributed 
what little he knew to the not being ashamed to ask for 
information, and to the rule he laid down of conversing 
with all descriptions of men on those topics chiefly that 
formed their own professions and pursuit." 

4. Cultivate humility. It is the attribute of great and 
noble minds. Sir Isaac Newton spoke of himself, at the 
close of life, as " a child who had spent his time in gathering 
pebbles on the shore, while the ocean remained untrav- 
ersed" ; and Mozart, the great musician, just before he 
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died, said, " Now I begin to see what might be done in 
music." These ascended to a high elevation on the moun- 
tain of knowledge; but this gave them a better idea of 
the loftiness of the summit. 

5. The more we know, the more we shall be convinced 
of our own ignorance. This is trite enough; but if the 
great apostles of science and philosophy confessed they 
knew so little, what ground of boasting can there be for 
the tyro in their schools? Humility — so beautiful and 
becoming, so allied to true intellectual greatness — is of 
itself favorable to mental improvement. It opens the 
mind to receive instruction with docility, and makes one 
willing to be taught and corrected. Cultivate humility. 



I. DefinitionB : (2) lead'ing striugg, strings hy which children are 
supported when beginning to walk; (3) lie eu'niu lattf, bring together i 
(3) at trXb'u ted, ascribed, referred; (3) de serXp'tions, classes ; (3) top'ies, 
subjects ; (4) hu mil'i if, freedom from pride ; (4) at'trl bute, quality ; 
(5) trite, common; (5) ty'ro, a beginner; (5) allied', united; (5) do- 
9il'i if, willingness to be taught. 

II. Word study : Analyze and define : (1) attainment; (1) niuddi- 
ness; (1) disorder; ('2) slavish (suffix ish means like)] (3) observa- 
tion; (3) information; (^) profession; (4) un traversed; (4) loftiness; 
(5) intellectual ; (5) improvement. 

m. Note : Sir Isaac Newton was a famous English mathematician 
and natural philosopher who was born in 1642, and died in 1727. He 
it was who discovered the law of gravitation. 

As the story goes, he was sitting in his orchard one day when his 
attention was awakened by a falling apple. "What makes the apple 
fall to the earth?" said Newton. He pursued this inquiry until he 
was able to account for it by the law of gravitation. According to this 
law, "every two bodies or portions of matter in the universe attract 
each other with a force proportional directly to the quantity of matter 
they contain, and inversely to the squares of their distances." 
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XXX. ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 
Bt John Gbkenlkaf Whittieb. 

1. In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

2. 'Twas on a May day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring. 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of the (Jods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater's sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barnyard fowls 

Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 

Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 

Men prayed and women wept; all ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 

The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
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Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 

3. Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

" It is the Lord's Great Day! Let us adjourn," 

Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 

The intolerable hush. " This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 

But, be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord's command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post 

Where he hath sent me in his providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to face, — 

No faithless servant frightened from my task. 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I would say. 

Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

4. Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
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Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man; 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while. 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

5. And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 



I. Definitions: (1) breech'es (bdch'e§), a garment worn by men, 
usually called knee-breeches ; (1) Sound, a narrow body of water between 
an island and the mainland^ — here Long Island Sound ; (2) om'i nous, 
indicating some terrible future event ; ('i) in ex'6 ra h\e,firm,, unyielding ; 
(3) ad journ', to close a meeting for the day or time ; (3) in tol'gr a blc, 
unbearable, deep; (4) Speak 'gr, the presiding officer; (4) al be'It, 
although; (4) ale'wivg, a kind of herring; (4) eol' leagweg, associates. 

U, Per study : TeU the meanings of : (1) "a brown homestead " ; 
(1) "councils of the State"; (2) "the low-hung sky"; (3) "State 
House " ; (3) " I^ord's Great Day " ; (4) " figures of speech " ; (4) " ten 
Arab signs." 

What is the moral of this poem ? What lesson did the poet intend 
to teach his readers ? 

ni. Note : (2) A sa'ga is an old story of Northern Europe. It 
may be a religious or historic tale, or only a mythical legend. More 
often than otherwise, it is the latter. By the expression "Norland 
sagas " is meant the poetic tales and legends of the Norsemen, the 
early people of Scandinavia. 

IV. Questions : In what kind of verse is this poem written ? 
How many poetic feet in each line? How do the lines in this poem 
differ from those of " Hiawatha " ? 
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SHORT READINGS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

XXXI. THE MOON. 
• By Richard A. Proctor. 
(A noted English astronomer, bom 1837, died 1888.) 

1. I am going to say a few words about the moon ; but 
there are many matters relating to her of great interest 
which I must leave untouched, for the simple reason that 
there is not room to speak of them in a single paper. 

2.^ Thus the moon's changes of shape from the horned 
moon to the half, and thence to the full moon, with the 
following changes from full to half, and so to the horned 
form again, are well worth studying ; but I should want 
all the space I am going to occupy, merely to explain 
properly those changes alone. 

3. So a study of the way in which the moon rules the 
tides would, I am sure, interest every thoughtful reader ; 
but there is not room for it here. 

4. Let us now turn to consider the moon ; not as the 
light which makes our nights beautiful, nor as the body 
which governs the mighty ocean in its tidal sway, but as 
another world, — the companion planet of the earth. 

5. It has always been a matter not only of the deepest 
curiosity, but of the greatest scientific import, whether 
other planets, and particularly our own satellite, are 
inhabited or exhibit any traces whatever of animal or 
vegetable life. 
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6. One or two astronomers have claimed the discovery 
of vegetation on the moon's surface, by reason of the 
periodic appearance of a greenish tint ; but as the power 
of the telescope is such as to bring the moon to within 
about a hundred and twenty miles of us, these alleged 
appearances can not be satisfactorily verified. 

7. The moon is a globe, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-five miles in diameter ; very much less, there- 
fore, than our earth, which has a diameter of about seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty miles. 

8. Thus the moon's surface is less than one thirteenth 
of the earth's. Instead of two hundred millions of square 
miles as the earth has, the moon has only about fourteen 
millions of square miles, or about the same surface as 
North and South America together, without the great 
American islands of the Arctic regions. 

9. The volume of the earth exceeds that of the moon 
more than forty-nine times. But the moon's substance is 
somewhat lighter. Thus the mass, or quantity of matter 
in the moon, instead of being a forty-ninth part of the 
earth's, is about an eighty-first part. 

10. This small companion world travels like our own 
earth around the sun, at a distance of ninety-three millions 
of miles. The path of the moon around the sun is, in fact, 
so nearly the same as that of the earth that it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish one from the other, if they 
were both drawn on a sheet of paper a foot or so in 
diameter. 

11. You may perhaps be surprised to find me thus say- 
ing that the moon travels round the sun, when you have 
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been accustomed to hear that the moon travels round the 
earth. In reality, however, it is round the sun the moon 
travels, though certainly the moon and the earth circle 
around each other. 

12. The distance of the moon from the earth is not 
always the same ; but the average, or mean distance, 
amounts to about two hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight miles. This is the dis- 
tance between the centers of the two globes. With this 
distance separating them, the companion worlds — the 
earth and the moon — circle round each other, as they 
both travel round the central sun. 

13. But now you will be curious to learn whether our 
companion planet, the moon, really presents the appear- 
ance of a world, when studied with a powerful telescope. 

14. If we judged the moon in this way, we should say 
that she is not only not inhabited by living creatures, but 
that she could not possibly be inhabited. What is it that 
makes our earth a fit abode for us who live upon it? 
Her surface is divided into land and water. We live 
on the land ; but without the water we should perish. 

15. Were there no water, there would be no clouds, 
no rain, no snow, no rivers, brooks, or other streams. 
Without these, there could be no vegetable life ; and 
without vegetable life, there could be no animal life, even 
if animals themselves could live without water. 

16. Yet again, the earth's globe is enwrapped in an 
atmosphere, — the air we breathe. Without this air, 
neither animals nor vegetables could live. I might go 
further and show other features of the earth, which we are 
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at present justified in regarding as essential to the mere 
existence, and still more to the comfort, of creatures liv- 
ing upon the earth. 

17. Now, before the telescope was invented, many 
astronomers believed that there was water on the moon, 
and probably air also. But as soon as Galileo examined 
the nioon with his largest telescope (and a very weak 
telescope it was), he found that whatever the dark parts 
of the moon may be, they certainly are not seas. 

18. More and more powerful telescopes have since been 
turned on the moon. It has been shown that there are 
not only no seas, but no rivers, pools, lakes, or other 
water surfaces. No clouds are ever seen to gather over 
any part of the moon's surface. In fact, nothing has 
ever yet been seen on the moon which suggests in the 
slightest degree the existence of water on her surface, or 
even that water could at present possibly exist, and, of 
course, without water it is safe to infer there could be 
neither vegetable nor animal existence. 

19. It would seem, then, that apart from the absence 
of air on the moon, there is such an entire absence of 
water that no creatures now living on the earth could 
possibly exist upon the moon. Certainly man could not 
exist there, nor could animals belonging to any except 
the lowest orders of animal life. 



I. DefinitionB : (4) tid'al, pertaining to the tides, which are the alter- 
nate rising and falling of the waters of the ocean; (4) plan'et, a heavenly 
body revolving around the sun ; (5) sat'el iit€, a body revolving around 
another planet, — for example, the moon ; (6) &s tron'o mSr§, persons who 
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have a knowledge of the heavenly bodies and their laws ; (6) pe ri od'Ie, 
occurring at regular intervals ; (6) al legtfd', asserted ; (6) ver'l ficd, 
proved true; (18) In fSr', conclude, 

II. Notes: (17) Galile'6 was born at Pisa, Italy, in 1564. He 
. was a famous philosopher and made many discoveries. 

The planets that revolve around the sun, in the order of their dis- 
tances from it, are the following: Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, the 
asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, U'ra nus, Neptune. 



XXXII. FOSSILS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
From *' Ages Ago," bt Edith Garbinoton. 

1. When a historian wishes to write the story of a 
nation from its remotest period, he must depend for 
information on traditions, on ancient manuscripts, monu- 
ments, relics, and other dubious sources. Owing to these 
vague and unreliable records, historians often err. But 
Nature, in order that there may be np mistakes about the 
story of the world, has clearly set before our very eyes a 
complete record in letters of stone. 

2. Investigation of the earth's crust not only teaches 
us that a mighty chain of living links stretches down from 
the first plants and animals to those of our own day, but 
it shows the exact order in which these plants and ani- 
mals succeeded each other. The resemblance between tlie 
old forms and those now in existence proves the relation- 
ship which all living creatures bear to each other. 

3. The succession of plants and animals is determined 
by the age of the rock in which their traces or actual 
forms are found ; the oldest are, of course, found under- 
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most, and the newest next the surface. The remains of 
early animals and plants are called fossils (from the Latin 
fo88ili8^ something dug up). 

4. Fossils are found in various conditions. Some- 
times, for instance, what was once a piece of coral in the 
primeval seas is a coral still, like that now in the Pacific 
Ocean. At another time the coral will be found in a 
changed condition, the original substance having been 
replaced by flint or some other mineral, but without the 
slightest change in the form. 

5. In other cases an impression or stamp only is found 
of an animal or plant. These traces form an outline 




FOSSIL FISH. 



sketch from which its appearance and habits may be 
guessed. At one time the quarryman or geologist who 
breaks a mass of stone sees suddenly placed before him 
a model of the softest and most delicate parts of a plant 
or animal. At another time he may discover the actual 
bones, teeth, and scales of strange creatures, scarcely 
altered from their condition in the once living animal. 
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6. The remains of fish have been unearthed, which, 
though they exhibit weird and fantastic forms unlike 
those which now haunt our seas and rivers, are yet suffi- 
ciently like modern types as to put the fact beyond doubt 
that the former were ancestors of the latter. And these 
fossil fishes are sometimes so perfect that not one bone, 
nor one scale, is out of place or wanting. 

7. Astonishing as it may seem, even the delicate wings 
of insects are preserved in the stone where ages ago they 
were embedded. Occasionally shells, some of them not 
unlike those which we pick up on the seashore to-day, and 
not only keeping their forms but their delicate color, are 
unearthed from among the remains of others now extinct. 

8. All this shows the antiquity of our present races of 
animals. Long before a human foot trod this earth of ours, 
trees waved, butterflies flitted upon brilliant wings, and 
hosts of creatures basked in the sunshine. 

9. Some vain mortals pique themselves on being able 
to trace their descent backward through a few centuries. 
But there is a humble little creature haunting most peo- 
ple's back yards or gardens who can count his pedigree by 
millions of years instead of by paltry hundreds. Though 
the common wood louse is shy and modest, he might boast 
if he liked ; for he is the scion of an ancient and noble 
family, that of the Trilobites^ once the monarchs of the 
world, because the most numerous and highly organized 
creatures in it. 

10. The remains of their ancestry are found embedded 
in stone, and they show that at one time animals of the 
wood louse kind reached the length of nearly two feet. 
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They were covered as he is with a coat of armor. The 
plates or scales of this coat were arranged on the back of 
the trilobite in such a way as to be flexible, so that he 
could curl himself into a big ball. 

11. The food of the trilobite must have been similar to 
that of his species nowadays. Since his eyes resemble 
those of living creatures, there is no reason to doubt that 
his habitation, manners, and customs were similar to 
theirs, and that light, air,- and water were in the days of 
trilobites much what they are now. 

12. But the age of trilobites passed away, and their 
reign gave place to that of other kindred, a kind of crab, 
closely allied to the king crab, now found in the Indian 
and American seas. The king crab was and is armed 
with a swordlike weapon at his tail, and his head is pro- 
tected by a horseshoe-shaped helmet, so he is well armed 
for the battle of life. Since he and his ancestry have 
assisted in purifying the sea, we can perceive the wisdom 
which preserved them from age to age. 



I. Definitions: (I) du'hl om, fhuhtfulj uncertain; (4) prlme'val, 
belonging to the Jintt ages ; (5) ge ol'o gist, one versed in the science 
which treats of the structure of the earth; (6) weird, wild, magical; 
(6) fan tas'tie, /rtrjci/u/; (7) extinct', without a survivor; (8) an tlq'- 
ui ty, great age ; (9) pique (pek), pride; (0) ped'i gree, record of a 
line of ancestors; (9) pal'try, mean; (9) sd'on, a descendant, an heir; 
(9) tri'16 bit^s, an extinct order of animals, protected by shells; (10) flex'- 
i h\e, able to be bent. 

II. "Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of: (I) unre- 
liable; (2) resemblance; (2) relationship; (4) replaced; (5) outline; 
(5) appearance; (5) quarryman ; (6) unearthed; (7) embedded; 
(9) backward; (11) habitation; (12) purifying. 
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XXXIII. ONE OF NATURE'S GIANTS. 
From " Ages Ago, " by Edith Gabbington. 

1. If Nature prefers to work with little tools, it is not 
because she can not forge big ones for her purpose. We 
can almost shudder at the thought of what one miglit have 
seen during the " Age of Reptiles," judging from those 
portions of their frames which are left behind. They 
were Nature's giant workers. 

2. Were it not for these immense fossils, nobody 
would believe that such animals had ever existed. But 
we are forced to believe the history of their birth and 
death, because we see indubitable signs of them. 

3. The only true notion of these primeval beasts can 
be formed by closely observing the li^ng creatures most 
nearly resembling them. Amid the lonesome swamps of 
tropical lands enormous serpents may still be seen ; 
these are the best imitations remaining of a once reptile- 
governed world. 

4. But what are these puny representatives of the 
race of reptiles as compared with the monster lizards of 
old? The world wanted lizards at that time; its con- 
dition was suited to their peculiar structure and to that 
of no other more advanced creature. 

5. Early in the present century, a poor girl living in 
a locality in England in which fossils abound was in the 
habit of earning a bare subsistence by the sale of these 
relics. One day as she was hard at work with her ham- 
mer, she noticed something which looked like a large 
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bone carved on the cliff. Eagerly she scraped away the 
surrounding rubbish, and was rewarded by finding the 
huge skeleton of a fossilized creature. 

6. It was a monster some thirty feet in length, with 
jaws nearly six feet long and huge saucer eyes, which 
were afterwards found so perfect that the petrified lenses 
were split off and used as magnifiers. She hired work- 
men to remove this fine specimen of the fish-lizard, and it 
now stands in the British Museimi. Remains of the same 




FOSSIL SKELETON OF FISH-LIZARD. 

species abound in many parts of England, some of them 
larger than this. 

7. From the fossil skeletons and other relics of this 
mighty creature, naturalists have been able to find out to 
a great extent what its habits were; for to the way in 
which an animal has lived its form is a sure index. The 
great French naturalist Cuvier (€ii ve S,') says of the fish- 
lizard, " It possessed the snout of a dolphin, the head of a 
lizard, the teeth and jaws of a crocodile, the backbone of 
a fish, paddles like those of a whale, and the trunk and 
tail of a quadruped." 
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8. As the eyes of this huge lizard, which are as large 
as moderate-sized cannon balls, were protected by a ring 
of bony plates, it is supposed that he occupied or dived 
into deep seas, for this covering was meant to protect 
them from the pressure of the water. His paddles, too, 
are sudh as would belong to a creature swimming freely 
through wide and stormy oceans, being well developed 
and strong. 

9. There can be no doubt that the fish-lizard was 
monarch of the early seas for a time. Kill or be killed 
must have been the rule of his life. His warlike tribe 
was armed with terrible weapons of offense, but it was 
short-lived. 

10. It would seem that the coat of mail worn by the 
tortoises and turtles was a better protection in the long 
run than the powerful claws and jaws of the fish-lizard; 
the former are alive and flourishing to this day, while the 
latter have altogether vanished. 



I. DefinitionB : (1) forge, form or shape; (1) rep'tilc§, animals that 
crawl either like worms or upon short legs, but unlike worms they have 
bony skeletons: (2) in du'bi ta ble, not to be doubted; (4) pu'nj", small 
and feeble; (5) sub sist'en9e, means of support; (6) spe'cies (-shez), 
kind, variety ; (6) pet'ri fled, converted into stone; (6) len§'e§, pieces of 
glass or other transparent substances, shaped so as to make objects seen 
through them appear nearer, or farther away; (7) in'dex, pointer, guide; 
(7) quad'ruped, an animal having four feet; (10) t6r'tois eg, reptiles 
whose bodies are covered with upper and lower shells. 

TL "Word study : Analyze and define the following : (3) tropical ; 
(3) imitations ; (4) representatives ; (5) locality ; (5) fossilized (suffix 
ize means to make) ; (7) naturalist ; (9) short-lived ; (10) powerful. 

m. Questions : (7) What famous naturalist is mentioned in the 
above lesson ? In what book can you learn something about him ? 
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XXXIV. LECTURE ON A CANDLE. 

From "Thb Chemical History of a Candle," by Michael 
Faraday, F.R.S. 

1. I purpose, in return for the honor you do us by 
coming to see what are our proceedings here, to bring 
before you, in the course of these lectures, the Chemical 
History of a Candle. I have taken this subject on a 
former occasion, and, were it left to my own will, I should 
prefer to repeat it almost every year, so abundant is the 
interest which attaches itself to the subject, so wonderful 
are the varieties of outlet which it offers into the various 
departments of philosophy. 

2. There is not a law under which any part of this 
universe is governed which does not come into play and 
is touched upon in these phenomena. There is no better, 
there is no more open door by which you can enter into 
the study of natural philosophy than by considering the 
physical phenomena of a candle. I trust, therefore, I 
shall not disappoint you in choosing this for my subject 
rather than any newer topic, which could not be better, 
were it even so good. 

3. And, before proceeding, let me say this also : that, 
though our subject be so great, and our intention that of 
treating it honestly, seriously, and philosophically, yet I 
mean to pass away from all those who are seniors among 
us. I claim the privilege of speaking to juveniles as a 
juvenile myself. 

4. I have done so on former occasions, and, if you 
please, I shall do so again. And, though I stand here 
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with a knowledge of having the words I utter given to the 
world, that shall not deter me from speaking in the same 
familiar way to those whom I esteem nearest to me on 
this occasion. 

5. And now, my boys and girls, I must first tell you 
of what candles are made. Some are great curiosities. 
1 have here some bits of timber, branches of trees particu- 
larly famous for their burning. And here you see a piece 
of that very curious substance, taken out of some of the 
bogs in Ireland, called candle-wood ; a hard, strong, ex- 
cellent wood, evidently fitted for good work as a register 
of force, and yet, withal, burning so well that where it 
is found they make splinters of it and torches, since it 
burns like a candle and gives a very good light indeed. 

6. In this wood we have one of the most beautiful 
illustrations of the general nature of a candle that I can 
possibly give. The fuel provided, the means of bringing 
that fuel to the place of chemical action, the regular and 
gradual supply of air to that place of action — heat and 
light — all produced by a little piece of wood of this 
kind, forming, in fact, a natural candle. 

7. But we must speak of candles as they are in com- 
merce. Here are a couple of candles commonly called 
dips. They are made of lengths of cotton cut off, hung 
up by a loop, dipped into melted tallow, taken out again 
and cooled, then redipped, until there is an accumulation 
of tallow around the cotton. 

8. Now as to the light of a candle. We will light 
one or two, and set them at work in the performance of 
their proper functions. You observe a candle is a very 
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different thing from a lamp. With a lamp you take a 
little oil, fill your vessel^ put in a little moss or some 
cotton prepared by artificial means and then light the top 
of the wick. 

9. Now I have no doubt you will ask how it is that 
the oil, which does not burn of itself, gets up to the top 
of the cotton where it will burn. We shall presently ex- 
amine that ; but there is a much more wonderful thing 
about the burning of a candle than this. You have here 
a solid substance with no vessel to contain it ; and how is 
it that this solid substance can get up to the place where 
the flame is ? How is it that this solid gets there, it not 
being a fluid ? Or, when it is made a fluid, then how is 
it that it keeps together? That is a wonderful thing 
about a candle. 

10. As the air comes to the lighted candle, it moves 
upward by the force of the current which the heat of the 
candle produces, and it so cools all the sides of the wax 
or tallow as to keep the edge much cooler than the part 
within. The part within melts by the flame and runs 
down the wick as far as it can go before it is extin- 
guished ; but the part on the outside does not melt, and 
thus a beautiful cup is formed. 

11. This cup is made by the beautifully regular ascend- 
ing current of air playing upon all sides, which keeps the 
exterior of the candle cool. No fuel would serve for a 
candle which has not the property of giving this cup, 
except such fuel as the Irish bog-wood, where the material 
itself is like a sponge and holds its own fuel. 

12. You see now why you would have had such a bad 
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result if you were to burn these beautiful candles that I 
have shown you, which are irregular, intermittent in 
their shape, and can not, therefore, have that nicely formed 
edge to the cup, which is the great beauty of the candle. I 
hope you will now see that the perfection of a process — that 
is, its utility — is the better point of beauty about it. It 
is not the best looking thing, but the best acting thing, 
which is the most advantageous to us. 

13. Now the greatest mistakes and faults with regard to 
candles, as in many other things, often bring with them 
instruction which we should not receive if they had not 
occurred. We come here to be philosophers, and I hope 
you will always remember that whenever a result happens, 
especially if it be new, you should say, "What is the 
cause ? Why does it occur ? " and you will, in the course 
of time, find out the reason. 

14. Then there is another point about these candles 
which will answer a question — that is, as to the way in 
which this fluid gets out of the cup, up the wick, and into 
the place of combustion. You know that the flames on 
burning candles made of beeswax or spermaceti do not run 
down to the wax or other matter and melt it all away, but 
keep to their own right place. They are fenced off from 
the fluid below, and do not encroach on the cup at the 
side. 

15. I can not imagine a more beautiful example than the 
condition of adjustment under which a candle makes one 
part subserve the other to the very end of its action. A 
combustible thing like that, burning away gradually, never 
being intruded upon by the flame, is a very beautiful sight. 
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especially when you come to learn what a vigorous thing 
a flame is, what power it has of destroying the wax itself 
when it gets hold of it, and of disturbing its proper form 
if it come only too near. 

16. But how does the flame get hold of the fuel ? 
There is a beautiful point about that — capillary attraction. 
" Capillary attraction I " you say — '' the attraction of 
hairs." 

17. Well, never mind the name ; it was given in old 
times, before we had a good understanding of what the 
real power was. It is by what is called capillary attrac- 
tion that the fuel is conveyed to the part where combus- 
tion goes on, and is deposited there, not in a careless way, 
but very beautifully in the very midst of the center of 
attraction which takes place around it. 

18. Now I am going to give you one or two instances of 
capillary attraction. It is that kind of action or attraction 
which makes two things that do not dissolve in each other 
still hold together. When you wash your hands, you wet 
them thoroughly ; you take a little soap to make the adhe- 
sion better, and you find your hand remains wet. This is 
by that kind of attraction of which I am abotit to speak. 

19. After washing your hands, you take a towel to wipe 
oflF the water ; and it is by that kind of wetting, or that 
kind of attraction which makes the towel become wet 
with water, that the wick is made wet with the tallow. 

20. The particles of melted tallow ascend the cotton and 
get to the top; other particles then follow by their mutual 
attraction for each other, and as they reach the flame they 
are gradually burned. 
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21. Here is another application of the principle. You 
see this bit of cane. I have seen boys about the streets, 
who are very anxious to appear like men, take a piece of cane 
or grapevine, and light it and smoke it, as an imitation of 
a cigar. If I place this piece of cane on a plate containing 
some camphene, the fluid will rise through the piece of cane. 

22. Already the fluid is at the top of the cane ; now I 
can light it and make it serve as a candle. The fluid has 
risen by the capillary attraction of the piece of cane, just 
as it does through the cotton in the candle. 

23. Now, the only reason why the candle does not burn 
all down the side of the wick is that the melted tallow ex- 
tinguishes the flame. You know that a candle, if turned 
upside down so as to allow the fuel to run upon the wick, 
will be put out. The reason is, that the flame has not 
had time to make the fuel hot enough to burn, as it does 
above, where it is carried in small quantities into the wick, 
and has all the effect of the heat exercised upon it. 



I. Definitions : (2) phS nom'S na (plural of ph§ nom'S non), appear- 
ances^ things visible; (3) sen'iors (-yerz), the older persons; (3) ju've- 
iille§, young persons; (4) esteem', reckon; (5) b6g§, wet^ marshy 
grounds; (8) ar ti fi'cial (-shal), made by human skill or labor; (10) ex- 
tiij' guishcd (t), put out; (11) ex te'ri 6r, outside; (12) u til'i ty, 
usefulness; (13) phi los'o pherg, persons who seek for the cause ; (14) eom- 
biis' tion (-chun), burning; (14) spgr ma^e'ti, a ivhitCj waxy substance 
obtained from the head of whales ; (18) dl§ golve', to become liquefied; 
(18) ad he'sion (zhiin), the act of sticking. 

II. "Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of: (1) outlet; 
(2) disappoint; (3) philosophically.; (7) redipped; (11) ascending; 
(12) irregular; (12) intermittent; (12) advantageous; (14) beeswax; 
(15) adjustment; (15) combustible; (15) gradually; (15) vigorous. 
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XXXV. COMBUSTION AND RESPIRATION. 

From "The Chemical History of a Candle/' by Michael 
Faraday, F.R.S. 

I. 

1. There is another condition which you must learn as 
regards the candle, without which you would not be able 
fully to understand the philosophy of it, and that is the 
vaporous condition of the fuel. 

2. In order that you may understand that, let me 
show you a very pretty but very commonplace experiment. 
If you blow a candle out cleverly, you will see the vapor 
rise from it. You have, I know, often smelt the vapor of 
a blown-out candle, and a very bad smell it is ; but if 
you blow it out cleverly, you will be able to see pretty 
well the vapor into which this solid matter is transformed. 

3. I will blow 
out one of these 
candles in such a 
way as not to dis- 
turb the air around 
it by the continued action of my breath. 
Now, if I hold a lighted taper two or 
three inches from the wick, you will 
observe a train of fire going through 
the air till it reaches the candle. 

4. I am obliged to be quick and 
ready, because if I allow the vapor 
time to cool, it becomes condensed 
into a liquid or solid, or the stream 
of combustible matter gets disturbed. 
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5. Now I must take you to a very interesting part of 
our subject, — that is, to the relation between the combus- 
tion of a candle and that living kind of combustion which 
goes on within us. In every one of us there is a living 
process of combustion going on very similar to that of a 
candle, and I must try to make that plain to you, for it is 
not merely true in a poetical sense — the relation of the 
life of man to a taper ; and if you will follow, I think I 
can make this clear. 




IMPURE AIR OR LACK OF AIR STOPS COMBUSTION. 

6. In order to make the relation very plain, I have 
devised a little apparatus which we can soon build up before 
you.. Here is a board and a groove cut in it, and I can close 
the groove at the top part by a little cover ; I can then 
continue the groove as a channel by a glass tube at each 
end, there being a free passage through the whole. 

7. Suppose I take a taper or candle and place it in one 
of the tubes; it will go on, you see, burning very well. 
You observe that the air which feeds the flame passes 
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down the tube at one end, then goes along the horizontal 
tube and ascenda the tube at the other end in which the 
taper is placed. If I stop the aperture through which the 
air enters, I stop combustion, as you perceive. I stop 
the supply of air, and consequently the candle goes out. 

8. But now what will you think of this fact ? If I 
took the air proceeding from another candle and sent it 
down by a complicated arrangement into this tube, I 
should put this burning candle out. But what will you 
say when I tell you that my breath will put out that 
candle ? I do not mean by blowing at all, but simply that 
the nature of my breath is such that a candle can not 
burn in it. 

9. I will now hold my mouth over the aperture, and 
without blowing the flame in any way, let no air enter the 
tube but what comes from my mouth. You see the 
result. I did not blow the candle out. I merely let 
the air which I expired pass into the aperture, and the 
result was the light went out solely for want of oxygen. 

10. Something or other — namely, my lungs — had 
taken away the oxygen from the air, and there was no 
more to supply the combustion of the candle. It is, I 
think, very pretty to see the time it takes before the bad 
air which I throw into this part of the apparatus has 
reached the candle. The candle at first goes on burning, 
but as soon as the air has had time to reach it, it goes out. 

11. And now I will show you another experiment, 
because this is an important part of our philosophy. Here 
is a jar which contains fresh air, as may be shown by the 
circumstance of a candle or gaslight burning in it. 
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12. I close it for a little time, and by means of a pipe, 
I get my mouth over it so that I can inhale the air. By 
putting it over water, in the way that you see, I am able 
to draw up this air (supposing the cork to be quite tight), 
take it into my lungs, and throw it back into the jar; we 
can then examine it and see the result. 

13. You observe, I first take up the air, and then throw 
it back, as is evident from the ascent and descent of the 
wat^r ; and now, by putting a taper into the air you will 
see the state in which it 
is by the light being ex- 
tinguished. Even one 
inspiration, you see, has 
completely spoiled this 
air, so that it is no use 
my trying to breathe it 
a second time. 

14. Now you under- 
stand the ground of the 
impropriety of many of 
the arrangements among 
the houses of the poorer 
classes, by which the air is breathed over and over again 
for the want of a supply, by means of proper ventilation, 
sufficient to produce a good result. You see how bad 
the air becomes by a single breathing, so you can easily 
understand how essential fresh air is to us. 

15. To pursue this a little farther, let us see what will 
happen with lime water. Here is a globo which contains 
a little limewater, and it is so arranged as regards the pipes 
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as to give access to the air within, so that we can ascertain 
the effect of respired or unrespired air upon it. 

16. Of course, I can either draw in air and so make 
the air that feeds my lungs go through the limewater, 
or I can force the air out of my lungs through the tube 
which goes to the bottom, and so show its effect upon 
the limewater. 

17. You will observe that however long I draw the ex- 
ternal air into the limewater, and then through it to mj'- 
lungs, I shall produce no effect upon the water, — it will 
not make the limewater turbid. But if I throw the air 
from my lungs through the limewater several times in 
succession, you see how white and milky the water is get- 
ting. This shows the effect which expired air has had upon 
it ; and now you begin to know that the atmosphere which 
we have spoiled by respiration is spoiled by carbonic acid, 
for you see it here in contact with the limewater. 

II. 

18. Let us now go a little farther. What is all this 
process going on within us which we can not do without, 
either day or night, which is so provided by the Author of 
all things that He has arranged that it shall be indepen- 
dent of all will ? If we restrain our respiration, as we can 
to a certain extent, we should destroy ourselves. 

19. When we are asleep, the organs of respiration and 
the parts that are associated with them still go on with their 
action, so necessary is this process of respiration to us, this 
conta.ct of the air with the lungs. I must tell you in the 
briefest possible manner what this process is. 
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20. We consume food. The food goes through that 
strange set of vessels and organs within us, and is brought 
into various parts of the system, into the digestive parts 
especially. Alternately, the portion which is so changed 
is carried through our lungs by one set of vessels, 
while the air that we inhale and exhale is drawn into and 
thrown out of the lungs by another set of vessels, so that 
the air and the food come close together, separated only 
by an exceedingly thin surface : the air can thus act upon 
the blood by this process, producing precisely the same 
results in kind as we have seen in the case of the candle. 

21. The candle combines with parts of the air, forming 
carbonic acid, and evolves heat ; so in the lungs there is 
this curious, wonderful change taking place. The air 
entering combines with the carbon (not carbon in a free 
state, but as in this case placed ready for action at the 
moment), and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out 
into the atmosphere, and thus this singular result takes 
place. We may thus look upon food as fuel. 

22. Let me take that piece of sugar, which will serve my 
purpose. It is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, similar to a candle, as containing the same ele- 
ments, though not in the same proportion ; the proportions 
being as shown in this table : 

SUGAR. 

Carbon ...... 72 

Hydrogen . . . . . ^^ 1 99 

Oxygen . . . . . 88) 

23. This is, indeed, a very curious thing, which you can 
well remember, for the oxygen and hydrogen are in exactly 
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the same proportions which form water, so that sugar may 
be said to be compounded of seventy-two parts of carbon, 
and ninety-nine parts of water ; and it is the carbon in the 
sugar that combines with the oxygen carried in by the air 
in the process of respiration, so making us like candles ; 
producing these actions, warmth, and far more wonderful 
results besides, for the sustenance of the system, by a most 
beautiful and simple process. 

24. To make this still more striking, I will take a little 
sugar ; or to hasten the experiment, I will use some sirup, 
which contains about three fourths of sugar and a little 
water. If I put a little sulphuric acid on it, it takes away 
the water, and leaves the carbon in a black mass. You 
see how the carbon is coming out, and before long we 
shall have a solid mass of charcoal, all of which has come 
out of sugar. 

25. Sugar, as you know, is food, and here we have 
absolutely a solid lump of carbon where you would not 
have expected it. And if I make arrangements so as to 
oxidize the carbon of sugar, we shall have a much more 
striking result. Here is sugar, and I have here an oxi- 
dizer — a quicker one than the atmosphere; and so we 
shall oxidize this fuel by a process different from respira- 
tion in its form, though not different in its kind. 

26. It is the combustion of the carbon by the contact 
of oxygen which the body has supplied to^it. If I set 
this into action at once, you will see combustion produced. 
Just what occurs in my lungs — taking in oxygen from 
another source, namely the atmosphere — takes place here 
by a more rapid process. 
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27. You will be astonished when I tell you what this 
curious play of carbon amounts to. A candle will burn 
some four, five, six, or seven hours. What, then, must 
be the daily amount of carbon going up into the air in 
the way of carbonic acid! What a quantity of carbon 
must go up from us in respiration I What a wonderful 
change of carbon must take place under these circum- 
stances of combustion or respiration I 

28. A man in twenty-four hours converts as much as 
seven ounces of carbon into carbonic acid; a cow will 
convert seventy ounces, and a horse seventy-nine ounces, 
solely by the act of respiration. That is, the horse in 
twenty-four hours burns seventy-nine ounces of charcoal, 
or carbon, in his organs of respiration to supply his 
natural warmth in that time. 

29. All the warm-blooded animals get their warmth in 
this way, by the conversion of carbon, not in a free state, 
but in a state of combination. And what an extraor- 
dinary notion this gives us of the alterations going on 
in our atmosphere. As much as five million pounds of 
carbonic acid is formed by respiration in London alone 
in twenty-four hours. 

30. And where does all this go ? Up into the air. As 
charcoal burns, it becomes a vapor and passes off into 
the atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, the great 
carrier for conveying it away to other places. 

31. Then what becomes of it? Wonderful is it to find 
that the change produced by respiration, which seems so 
injurious to us (for we can not breathe air twice over), 
is the very life and support of plants and vegetables that 
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grow upon the surface of the earth. It is the same also 
under the surface, in the great bodies of water ; for fishes 
and other animals respire upon the same principle, though 
not exactly by contact with the open air. 

32. And all the plants growing upon the surface of the 
earth absorb carbon ; the Reaves take up the carbon from 
the atmosphere to which we have given it in the form of 
carbonic acid, and they grow and prosper. Give them a 
pure air like ours, and they could not live in it; give 
them carbon with other matters, and they live and rejoice. 
A piece of wood gets all its carbon, as the trees and 
plants get theirs, from the atmosphere. As we have seen, 
the atmosphere carries away what is bad for us and at 
the same time what is good for them ; what is disease 
to the one is health to the other. So are we made 
dependent not merely upon our fellow-creatures, but 
upon our fellow-existers, all nature being tied together 
by the laws that make one part conduce to the good of 
another. 

33. In the lungs, as soon as the air enters, it unites 
with the carbon ; even in the lowest temperature which 
the body can bear short of being frozen, the action begins 
at once, producing the carbonic acid of respiration ; and 
so all things go on fitly and properly. Thus you see the 
analogy between respiration and combustion is rendered 
still more beautiful and striking. 

34. Indeed, all I can say to you at the end of these 
lectures is to express a wish that you may, in your gen- 
eration, be fit to compare with a candle ; that you may, 
like it, shine as lights to those about you ; that, in all 
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your actions, you may justify the beauty of the taper by 
making your deeds honorable and effectual in the dis- 
charge of your duty to your fellow-men. 



I. DefinitionB : T. (2) tr&ns fdrmed', changed, converted; (6) dSyi§«d^ 
contrived, invented ; (6) ap pa ra'tus, instrument ; (7) ap'6r tur«, open- 
ing ; (8) eom'pll ea ted, complex, — literally, folded or twisted together ; 
(9) ex pircd', breathed out; (12) In hale', breathe or draw into the lungs; 

(14) veil tl la'tion,. the process of replacing foul air by that which is pure; 

(15) B^'i^ess, admission ; (17) tur'bid, roiled, muddy, 

II. (20) di gest'ivc, pertaining to digestion, — that is, the process of 
changing food by the organs of the body into such a form that it can 
be absorbed by the blood ; (20) &1 tgr'nate \f, by turns ; (21)6 volvcg', 
throws out ; (22) eom'pound, a combination ; (25) ox'i dize, combine with 
oxygen ; (28) eon vSrts', changes ; (29) ex tradr'dl nft r^, remarkable, 
wonderful; (33) anil'dgy, likeness. 

n. Word study : Analyze and define : (1) vaporous ; (2) cleverly ; 
(5) poetical ; (7) horizontal ; (13) inspiration ; (14) impropriety ; 
(14) arrangements; (14) essential; (15) unrespired; (17) external. 

II. (18) mdependent; (18) restrain; (19) briefest; (20) inhale; 
(20) exhale ; (23) sustenance ; (29) combination ; (29) conversion ; 
(30) carrier ; (31) injurious ; (32) dependent ; (33) fitly. 

m. Note : Mi'e^a el Far'a d&y was born in England in 1791. Be- 
ginning life as a bookbinder, he early devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry. In 1813 he was appointed to a position in the Royal 
Institution, and twenty years later became its Professor of Chemistry. 
Faraday made notable discoveries in chemistry, electricity, and mag- 
netism, and holds high rank among men of science. He died in 
England in 1867. 

rV. Topics for study : 

(a) Give several examples of direct combustion. 

(6) How did Faraday prove that there is a relation between the 
combustion of a candle and a process going on in our bodies ? 

(c) What is the effect of foul air on a burning candle, and on our 
own bodies ? Why should this interest us ? 

(rf) What is one of the products of respiration, and of what use is 
this product to plant life? 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 



XXXVI. A WEEK IN LONDON. 



Bt Batabd Tatlob. 




In 1844, Bayard Taylor, who was 
then a young man of nineteen, started 
from New York City to make a tour of 
Europe. In the introductory chapter 
to his ** Views Afoot, or Europe seen 
with Knapsack and Staff, ^^ he gives 
many interesting details as to how he 
procured ** a fund of one hundred and 
forty dollars, which at that time seemed 
to him sufficient to carry him to the 
end of the world." 

Though not rich in purse, he was 
equipped with youth, health, and en- 
thusiasm. In * * Views Afoot ' ' we have 
a series of charming letters whose pe- 
rusal can not fail to interest and in- 
struct their reader. 
Later in life Bayard Taylor became one of Americans most distin- 
guished travelers, writers, and poets. He died in Berlin, Prussia, in 
1878. 

London, Aug. 22. 

1. In the course of time we came to anchor in the 

stream ; skiffs from the shore pulled alongside, and after 

some little quarreling, we were safely deposited in one, 

with a party who desired to be landed on the Tower Stairs. 

The dark walls frowned above us as we mounted from the 

water, and passed into an open square on the outside of 

the moat. 
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2. Our first care was to find a resting place, and we 
had not wandered far along Whitechapel Street before 
the signs " Chop House," " Lodgings," met our eye. We 
selected one of the most decent of these places, where we 
obtained bare rooms and questionable beds for a shilling 
a day, while the public room supplied us with a chop and 
potatoes for a sixpence. 

3. After breakfast on the first day, we set out for a 
walk through London. Entering the main artery of this 
mighty city, we passed on through Aldgate and Cornhill, 
to St. Paul's, with still increasing wonder. Farther on, 
through Fleet Street and the Strand — what a world I 
Here come the ever thronging, ever rolling waves of life, 
pressing and whirling on in their tumultuous career. 

4. Here day and night pours the stream of human 
beings, seeming, amid the roar, and din, and clatter of the 
passing vehicles, like the tide of some great combat. How 
lonely it makes one to stand still and feel that of all the 
mighty throng which divides itself around him, not a 
being knows or cares for him. There is a sublimity in 
this human Niagara that makes one look on his own race 
with something of awe. 

5. St. Paul's is on a scale of grandeur excelling every- 
thing I have yet seen. The dome seems to stand in the 
sky, as you look up to it ; the distance from which you 
view it, combined with the atmosphere of London, gives 
it a dim, shadowy appearance, that startles one with its 
immensity. The roof from which the dome springs is 
itself as high as the spires of most other churches ; black- 
ened for two hundred years with the coal smoke of Lon- 
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don, it stands like a relic of the giant architecture of the 
early world. 

6. The interior is what one would expect to behold, 
after viewing the outside. A maze of gi-and arches on 
every side encompasses the dome, at which you gaze up as 
at the sky ; and from every pillar and wall look down the 
marble forms of the dead. There is scarcely a vacant 
niche left in all this mighty hall, so many are the statues 
that meet one on every side. 

7. I never was more impressed with the grandeur of 
human invention than when ascending the dome. I could 
with difficulty conceive the means by which such a mighty 
edifice had been lifted into the air. The dome is like the 
summit of a mountain, so wide is the prospect and so 
great the pile upon which you stand. 

8. London lay beneath us, like an ant-hill, with the 
black insects swarming to and fro in their long avenues, 
the sounds of their employments coming up like the roar 
of the sea. A cloud of coal smoke hung over it, through 
which many a pointed spire was thrust up ; sometimes the 
wind would blow it aside for a moment, and the thousands 
of red roofs would shine out clearer. The bridged Thames, 
covered with craft of all sizes, wound beneath us like a 
ringed and spotted serpent. 

9. It was a relief to get into St. James Park, among 
the trees and flowers again. Here beautiful winding 
walks led around little lakes, in which were hundreds of 
waterfowl. Merry children were sporting on the green 
lawn, enjoying their privilege of roaming everywhere, 
while the older bipeds were confined to the regular walks. 
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10. At the western end of the park stood Buckingham 
Palace, looking over the trees toward St. Paul's ; and 
through the grove on the eminence above, the towers of 
St. James could be seen. But there was a dim building 
with two lofty square towers, decorated with a profusion 
of pointed Gothic pinnacles, that I looked at with more 
interest than these appendages of royalty. I could not 
linger long in its vicinity, but going back again by the 
Horse Guards, took the road to WestmmsUr Abbey. 

11. We approached by the general entrance. Poet's 
Corner. I hardly stopped to look at the elaborate exterior 
of Henry VII. 's Chapel, but passed on to the door. On 
entering, the first thing that met my eyes was the words 
"OH RARE BEN JONSON," under his bust. 

12. Near by stood the monuments of Spenser and Gay, 
and. a few paces farther looked down the sublime counte- 
nance of Milton. Never was a spot so full of intense 
interest. The light was just dim enough to give it a 
solemn, religious air, making the marble forms of poets 
and philosophers so shadowy and impressive that I felt 
as if standing in their living presence. Every step 
called up some mind linked with the association of my 
childhood. 

13. There was the -gentle feminine countenance of 
Thomson ; and the majestic head of Dryden ; Addison 
with his classic features, and Gray, full of the fire of lofty 
thought. In another chamber, I paused long before the 
tablet to Shakespeare ; and while looking at the monument 
of Garrick, started to find that I stood upon his grave. 

14. What a" glorious galaxy of genius is here collected 
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— what a constellation of stars whose light is immortal I 
The mind is fettered by their spirit ; everything is for- 
gotten but the mighty dead, who still "rule us from 
their urns." 



I. DefinitionB : (3) ar'tgr y, (a) one of the lubes that carry blood from 
the hearty (b) any continuous channel of communication^ as a street, canal, 
or river; (5) ar'eAI tee ttLre, the method or style of building; (6) niche, a 
cavity or recess in a toall, intended for a statue or other ornament ; (7) ed'- 
X fi^tf, building; (8) craft, vessels; (10) Goth'te, a style of architecture in 
which the prominent lines run vertically, and the openings are surmounted 
by pointed arches; (10) plii'naele§, small ornamental spires, much used in 
Gothic architecture; (10) &p pend'ftg eg, things attached ; (10) pro fu'siou 
(-zhun), (literally, a pouring out without stint), abundance; (14) gal'- 
axy, a band of light encircling the heavens, caused by the very distant stars; 
hence, any circle of famous persons or things; (14) eon stel la'tion, n group 
of stars, hence a group of brilliant persons or things; (14) iirn, a vessel in 
which a dead body or its ashes is kept 

n. Word analysis : Give the meanings of : (1) alongside ; (2) ques- 
tionable ; (2) sixpence ; (3) breakfast ; (3) tumultuous ; (5) immensity ; 
(5) grandeur; (7) invention ; (8) ant-hill; (9) waterfowl ; (9) bipeds; 
(10) royalty; (12) religious. 

m. Suggestions on subject-matter : The author begins his trip 
through London at the outside, eastern limit of the original city (i.e. 
the Tower and Whitechapel), which forms but a small portion of 
modem London. The old city walls were pierced by gates, passing 
one of which (Aldgate), he moves west past the business section 
(Cornhill) to the central cathedral (St. Paul's) . Thence, still mov- 
ing west, he issues from the old city and moves along business streets 
parallel with the river (Fleet Street and the Strand) until he reaches 
the district occupied by the monarch and the government (St. James 
and Buckingham palaces, and the barracks of the Horse Guards), 
and, a little to the south, the most celebrated cathedral in England, 
Westminster Abbey. Here the noble building interests him less than 
do the memorials of great persons with which it abounds. 

Observe how skillfully the author masses the various features which 
make London interesting to the visitor ; how he suggests its place in 
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history by his reference to the Tower, the statues in St. Paul's, and 
the tombs in Westminster ; he appeals to curiosity in dwelling on the 
size of London, the richness of its palaces, and the activity of its 
millions of inhabitants. He appeals to the spirit of romance in his 
allusions to royalty and to literary celebrity ; and he stimulates the 
imagination by his comparison of the main street to an arteiy, the 
business district to an ant-hill, the Thames to a serpent, and the illus- 
trious dead in Westminster to a constellation. 

As he begins with trivial incidents and scenes, the quarreling of 
watermen, the search for lodgings, and passes by degrees to the great 
abbey and to the society of the lofty-minded poets who, though dead, 
live forever, — so the pupil should begin his reading in a conversa- 
tional manner, and endeavor to have his tone and manner grow in 
seriousness and dignity. 



XXXVII. RESIDENCE IN FRANKFORT. 
From *' Views Afoot," by Bayard Taylor. 

Frankfort-on-thk-Main, December 4. 

1. This is a genuine old German city. Founded by 
Charlemagne, afterward a rallying point of the Crusaders, 
it was for a long time the capital of the German Empire. 
It has no lack of interesting historical recollections, and 
notwithstanding it is now fast becoming modernized, one 
is everywhere reminded of the Past. 

2. The cathedral, old as the days of Peter the Her- 
mit, the grotesque street of the Jews, the many quaint, 
antiquated dwellings, and the moldering watchtowers on 
the hills around, give it a more interesting character than 
any German city I have yet seen. The house we dwell 
in is more than two hundred years old. 

3. Directly opposite is a great castellated building, 
gloomy with the weight of six centuries, and a few steps 
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to the left bring me to the square of the Romerburg, 
where the emperors were crowned, in a corner of which is 
a curiously Ornamented house, formerly the residence of 
Luther. There are legends innumerable connected with 
all these buildings, and even yet discoveries are fre- 
quently made in old houses of secret chambers and stair- 
cases. When you add to all this the German love of 
ghost-stories, and, indeed, their general belief in spirits, 
the lover of romance could not desire a more agreeable 
residence. 

4. We have two rooms on the second floor, overlook- 
ing the crowded market. As in all old German houses, 
there are no carpets, and the furniture is of the simplest 
and plainest character. 

5. I often look out on the singular scene below my. 
window. On both sides of the street, leaving barely 
room to enter the houses, sit the market women, with 
their baskets of vegetables and fruit. The middle of the 
street is filled with female purchasers, and every cart or 
carriage that comes along has to force its way through 
the crowd.- The country women in their jackets and 
short gowns go backward and forward with great loads 
on their heads, sometimes nearly as high as themselves. 

6. The market women sit here from sunrise till sun- 
set, day after day, for years. They have little furnaces 
for cooking and for warmth in winter, and when it rains 
they sit in large wooden boxes. One or two policemen 
are generally on the ground in the morning to prevent 
their disputing about places, which often gives rise to 
grotesque scenes. Perhaps this kind of life in the open 
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air is conducive to longevity ; for certainly there is no 
other country on earth that has as many old women. 

7. On the 2l8t of October a most interesting fete took 
place. The magnificent monument of Goethe, cast in 
bronze, was unveiled. It arrived a few days before, and 
was received with much ceremony, and erected in the des- 
tined spot — an open square in the western part of the city. 

8. I went there at ten o'clock, and found the square 
already full of people. Seats had been erected around 
the monument for ladies, the singers, and musicians. A 
company of soldiers was stationed to keep a vacant space 
for the procession, which at length arrived with music 
and banners, and entered the inclosure. 

9. A song for the occasion was sung by the choir with 
such perfect harmony and unity that it seemed like some 
glorious instrument touched by a single hand. Then a 
poetical address was delivered, after which four young 
men took their stand at the corners of the monument; the 
drums and trumpets gave a flourish, and the mantle fell. 

10. The noble figure seemed to rise out of the earth; 
and thus amid shoutings and the triumphal peal of the 
band, the form of Goethe greeted the city of his birth. 
He is represented as leaning on a tree, holding in his 
right hand a roll of parchment, and in his left a wreath. 

11. Within the walls the greater part of Frankfort is 
built in the old German style — the houses six or seven 
stories high, and every story projecting out over the other, 
so that those living in the attics can nearly shake hands 
out of the windows. At the corners one sometimes sees 
grotesque figures bearing the projecting upper stories 
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on their shoulders and making hbrrible faces at the 
weight. 

12. When I state that in all these narrow streets which 
constitute the greater part of the city, there are no side- 
walks, while the windows of the lower stories have iron 
gratings extending a foot or so into the street, which is 
only wide enough for one cart to pass along, you can 
have some idea of the facility of walking through them. 
Besides, there are the market women with baskets of 
vegetables, which one is continually stumbling over. 

13. As I walked across the Main, and looked down at 
the swift stream on its way from the distant forests to 
join the Rhine, I thought of the time when Schiller stood 
there in the days of his early struggles. He was an exile 
from his native land, and, looking over the bridge, he 
said in the loneliness of his heart, " That water flows not 
so deep as my sufferings ! " 

14. One evening after sunset, we took a stroll around 
the promenades. The swans were still floating on the lit- 
tle lake, and the American poplar beside it was in its full 
autumn livery. As we made the circuit of the walks, 
guns were firing far and near, celebrating the opening of 
the vintage the next day, and rockets went glimmering and 
sparkling up into the dark air. Notwithstanding the late 
hour and lowering sky, the walks were full of people, and 
we strolled about with them till it grew quite dark, watch- 
ing the fireworks which arose from the gardens around. 

15. The next day we went into the Frankfort wood. 
As we ascended the hill, the sound of muskets was heard 
in every direction, and from many vineyards arose the 
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smoke of fires, where groups of merry children were col- 
lecting and burning the rubbish. We became lost among 
the winding paths of the forests, so that by the time we 
came out on the eminence overlooking the valley of the 
Main, it was quite dark. 

16. From every side, far and near, rockets of all sizes 
and colors darted high up into the sky. The full moon 
had just risen, softening and mellowing the beautiful 
scene, while beyond, over the towers of Frankfort, rose 
and fell the meteors that heralded tlie vintage. 



I. Definitions: (1) rsl'lf Ing, assembling, uniting; (2) grotesque, 
wildly or strangely formed ; (2) an'tiquated, old, ancient; (3) eas'tel- 
la ted, built in the style of a castle ; (4) m'ar'ket, a public place or a large 
building where a market is held; (6) eon du'^ivg, leading to, promoting ; 
(6) lougev'ity, length of life ; (7) fete (fat), a festival, a holiday; 

(10) piirch'ment, the skin of a sheep or other animal prepared for writing 
on ; (12) fa 9il'i ty, ease ; (14) prom S nad«g',/>uWic walks ; (14) liv'gr f, 
peculiar dress; (14) vint'Sge, time of gathering the crop of grapes; 
(14) low'gring, dark and threatening; (16) me'te 6rg, luminous bodies 
seen in the atmosphere. 

II. "Word analyaia : Give the meanings of : (1) historical ; 
(1) modernized; (2) watchtowers ; (5) purchasers; (5) forward; 
(6) sunrise; (6) policemen ; (7) unveiled; (8) inclosure; (10) triumphal ; 

(11) horrible; (12) continually; (13) loneliness; (15) vineyards. 

III. Notes: (1) Char'lS ma^rne, or Charles the Great, was born 
at Aix la Chapelle iu 742. He was King of the Franks and Roman 
Emperor. 

(1) In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Christian 
powers of the world undertook many military expeditions to recover 
the Holy Land from the Mohammedans ; those who engaged in these 
expeditions were called Crusaders. 

(2) Peter the Hermit was the apostle of the First Crusade. He 
was born about the middle of the eleventh century. At the end of 
the crusade he returned to Europe and founded a monastery. 
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XXXVIII. HASTE NOT, REST NOT. 



By Gobthb. 



The greatest literary genius 
of Germany, and one of the 
greatest the world has ever 
seen, was Johan^ Wolfgang von 
Goethe (GS'tft). He was born 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Au- 
gust 28, 1749. He spent his 
youth in his native city, and 
after studying at the universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Strasburg, 
be returned to Frankfort on bis 
twenty-second birthday. 

For the next sixty years he 
was an active and prolific worker 
in the fields of literature. His 
writings include hundreds of 
short poems, as well as numer- 
ous dramas, romances, novels, 
and histories. 

His most famous tragedy is 
"Faust," and his greatest novel is ** Wilhelm Meister," from which this 
selection is taken. In 1787 his friendship with Schiller began, and until 
the latter's death in 1805, the foremost two writers of Germany were 
residents of the little city of Weimar, whither they had come on the 
invitation of the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. For some forty years 
(Joethe's home was at Weimar, and there he died in 1832, 




JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE.. 



1. Without haste I without rest 1 
Bind the motto to thy breast ; 
Bear it with thee as a spell ; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well I 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom ; 
Bear it onward to the tomb ! 
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2. Haste not ; — let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e'er the spirit's speed : 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might I 
Haste not ; —years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done I 

3. Rest not ; — life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare, before you die ; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious 'tis to live for aye. 

When these forms have passed away I 

4. Haste not ! rest not ! calmly wait. 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ; — 

Do the right, whate'er betide ! 
Haste not ! rest not I Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 



XXXIX. THE MINSTREL. 
From Second Book of "Wilhelm Meister/' bt Gtoethe. 

1. " What tuneful strains salute mine ear 

Without the castle walls ? 
Oh, let the song reecho here. 

Within our festal halls ; " 
Thus spake the king, the page out-hied ; 
The boy returned ; the monarch cried : 

" Admit the old man yonder ! " 
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2. " All hail, ye noble lords to-night ! 

All hail, ye beauteous dames ! 
Star placed by star ! What heavenly sight 1 

Who e'er can tell their names? 
Within this glittering hall sublime, 
Be closed, mine eyes ! 'tis not the time 

For me to feast my wonder." 

3. The minstrel straightway closed his eyes, 

And woke a thrilling tone ; 
The knights looked on in knightly guise, 

Fair looks toward earth were thrown. 
The monarch, ravished by the strain, 
Bade them bring forth a golden chain. 

To be his numbers' guerdon. 

4. " The golden chain give not to me. • 

But give the chain to those 
In whose bold face we shivered see 

The lances of our foes. 
Or give it to thy chancellor there ; 
With other burdens he may bear 

This one more golden grain, 

5. " I sing, like birds of blithesome note, 

That in the branches dwell ; 
The song that rises from the throat 

Repays the minstrel well. 
One boon I'd crave, if not too bold — 
One bumper in a cup of gold 

Be as my guerdon given." 
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The bowl he raised, the bowl he quaffed : 
" Oh, drink, with solace fraught ! 

Oh, house thrice-blest, where such a draught 
A trifling gift is thought ! 

When Fortune smiles, remember me, 

And as I thank you heartily. 
As warmly thank ye Heaven I " 



I. Definitiona: (1) out^hi^d', hastened out; (1) pag«, a boy who at- 
tended a royal person ; (3) min'strel, in the middle ages, one who lived by 
the arts of music and poetry, or who sang verses to the accompaniment of a 
harp, — in modern times, a poet, a singer and harper ; (3) " knight'lf 
gwi§e," in armor; (3) rav'i8hed(t), delighted; (3) num'bSrg, verses; 
(3) gwer'don, 7*et^arc?; (4) chan'9el I5r, a high officer of state ; (5) boon, 
favor ; (5) erav^, ask ; (6) s61'§^e, comfort in grief 

II. "Word analysis: Give the meanings of: (1) tuneful; (1) with- 
out ;'(1) reecho; (1) festal; (1) returned; (2) beauteous; (3) straights 
way ; (5) Jplithesome ; (5) repays ; (6) heartily. 

m. Suggestions as to preparation : Before attempting to read 
orally " The Minstrel," or any other great poem, the pupil should make 
careful preparation. The words and their meanings should be mas- 
tered ; the characters and their circumstances should be considered, 
and not until the reader has in mind the picture and thought which 
the writer had in his, can he hope to give proper oral expression to 
any piece of composition. In this selection the pupil should distin- 
guish by his style of reading the narrative portions from the language 
of the leading characters. 



XL. LEIPSIC AND DRESDEN. 

By Bayard Taylor. 

Dresden, May 11. 
1. Having found my friend in Leipsic, we went 
together to the Observatory, which gives a fine view of 
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the country around the city, and in particular the battle- 
field. The battle of Leipsic, which occurred in October, 
1813, was one of the most bloody and hard-fought battles 
which history records. 

2. The army of Napoleon stretched like a semicircle 
around the southern and eastern sides of the city, and the 
plain beyond was occupied by the allies, whose forces met 
together here. The combined forces of the Austrians, 
Prussians, Russians, and Swedes amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand; while those of Napoleon ranked at one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand men. 

3. It must have been a terrific scene. The battle 
raged four days, and the meeting of half a million of men 
in deadly conflict was accompanied by the thunder of 
sixteen hundred cannon. After the battle, the vast plain 
was strewn with upward of fifty thousand dead. 

4. It is difficult to conceive such slaughter while look- 
ing at the quiet and peaceful landscape below. It seemed 
more like a legend of past ages, when ignorance and pas- 
sion led men to murder and destroy, than an event which 
the last half century witnessed. For the sake of human- 
ity, it is to be hoped that the world will never see such 
another. 

5. There are some lovely walks around Leipsic. We 
went in the afternoon with a few friends to a beautiful 
meadow bordered by forests of the German oak. There 
are Swiss cottages embowered in the foliage, where every 
afternoon the social citizens assemble to drink their 
coffee and enjoy a few hours' escape from the noisy and 
dusty streets. One can walk for miles along these lovely 
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paths by the side of the velvet meadows or the banks of 
some shaded stream. 

6. We visited a little village a short distance from the 
city, where, on the second story of a little white house, 
hangs the sign, "Schiller's Room." A stone arch had 
been built over the entrance with the inscription : " Here 
dwelt Schiller in 1795, and wrote his Hymn to Joy." 
Everywhere through Germany the remembrances of 
Schiller are sacred. In every city where he lived they 
show his dwelling. They know and reverence the mighty 
spirit who has been among them. 

7. The streets of Leipsic abound with bookstores, and 
one half of the business of the inhabitants appears to con- 
sist in printing, paper making, and binding. The pub- 
lishers have a handsome Exchange of their own, and the 
amount of business transacted is enormous. 

d. In no other place in Germany have I found more 
knowledge of our country, her men, and her institutions, 
than in Leipsic, and as yet I have seen few that would be 
preferable as a place of residence. Its attractions do not 
consist in its scenery, but in the social and intellectual 
character of its inhabitants. 

DRESDEN. 

9. We are in the " Florence of the Elbe," as the Sax- 
ons have christened Dresden. The railroad brought us in 
three hours from Leipsic over the eighty miles of plain 
that intervene. 

10. Exclusive of its galleries of art, which are scarcely 
surpassed by any in Europe, Dresden charms the traveler 
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by the beauty of its environs. It stands in a curve of the 
Elbe, in the midst of green meadows, gardens, and fine 
old woods, with the hills of Saxony sweeping round like 
an amphitheater. 

11. I have just taken a last look at the Picture Gallery 
this morning, and left it with real regret. During the 
visit, Raphael's heavenly picture of the Madonna and 
Child had so grown into my love and admiration, that it 
was painful to think I should never see it again. There 
are many more which clung so strongly to my imagina- 
tion, gratifying in the highest degree the love for the 
Beautiful, that I left them with sadness, and the thought 
that I would now have only the memory. 

12. As if I were still standing before the picture, the 
sweet, holy countenance of the Madonna still looks upon 
me. Though this picture is a miracle of art, the first 
glance filled me with disappointment. It has somewhat 
faded during the three hundred years that have rolled 
away since the hand of Raphael worked on the canvas, 
and the glass with which it is covered for better preserva- 
tion injures the effect. However, after I had gazed on it 
awhile, every thought of this vanished. It is a picture 
which one can scarce look upon without tears. 

13. By applying an hour before the appointed time, we 
obtained admission to the Royal Library. It contains 
three hundred thousand volumes — among them the most 
complete collection of historical works in existence. Each 
hall is devoted to a history of a separate country, and one 
large room is filled with that of Saxony alone. 

14. In Dresden we were fortunate in seeing the Green 
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Vaults, a collection of jewels, and other costly articles, 
unsurpassed in Europe. Admittance is only granted to 
six persons at a time. The first hall into which we were 
ushered contained works in bronze. They were all small, 
and chosen with regard to tlieir artistic value. The next 
room contained statues and vases covered with reliefs in 
ivory, 

15. However costly the contents of these halls, they 
were only an introduction to those which followed. Each 
one exceeded the other in splendor and costliness. The 
walls were covered to the ceiling with rows of goblets, 
vases, etc., made of jasper and agate, or gold and 
precious stones. 

16. It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the 
treasures these halls contain. That of the gold and jew- 
els alone must be many millions of dollars, and the 
amount of labor expended on these toys of royalty is 
incredible. As monuments of patient and untiring toil, 
they are interesting ;• but it is sad to think how much 
labor, and skill, and energy have been expended in pro- 
ducing things which are useless to the world, and only of 
secondary importance as works of art. 



I. Definitions: (4) leg'end, a wonderful story; (8) preferable, 
more desirable; (9) eAris^'ened, named; (9) in tgr vene', come between; 
(10) en vi'rong, surrounding places, suburbs ; (10) am phi the'a tgr, an 
open or circular building with rising rows of seats about an open space 
called the arena ;^ (14) bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, and small por- 
tions of other metals which is used for statues, bells, etc.; (14) reliefs', 
figures that project from the plane or ground on which they are formed, 

n. "Word analysis: Give the meanings of: (1) battlefield; 
(2) semicircle; (4) humanity; (5) afternoon; (5) embowered; 
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(7) bookstores; (7) publishers; (8) knowledge; (8) preferable; 

(8) scenery; (12) preservation; (14) collection; (14) unsurpassed; 
(14) admittance ; (15) introduction ; (15) costliness ; (16) incredible : 
(16) untiring. 

m. Note : (11) R&ph'a el, a great and famous painter, was born 
in Italy in 1483 and died in 1520. Although his life was short, his 
work was most wonderful, and will always endure. 



XLI. HYMN TO JOY 
By Schiller. 

The name next Goethe's on 
the roll of Germany's illustrious 
writers is that of Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich von SchiUer. 
Though bom ten years later than 
Goethe, these two geniuses formed 
a friendship in 1787, which was 
maintained until Schiller^s death 
in 1805. In a comparatively short 
life of forty-six years, Schiller 
achieved great fame as a poet, 
historian, and dramatist. 

His career as a writer began 
with the publication of "The 
Robber," a drama which appeared 
in the year 1781. During his life 
Schiller was held in high esteem 
by his countrymen, and subse- 
quent years have confirmed and 
widened his fame both at home and abroad. 




SCHILLER. 



1. Joy, thou Goddess, fair, immortal, 
Offspring of Elysium, 
Mad with rapture, to the portal 
Of thy holy fane we come I 
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Fashion's laws, indeed, may sever, 
But thy magic joins again ; 

All mankind are brethren ever 
'Neath thy mild and gentle reign. 

ChoruB. 

2. Welcome, all ye myriad creatures I 

Brethren, take the kiss of love I 
Yes, the starry realms above 
Hide a father's smiling features I 

3. He, that noble prize possessing — 

He that boasts a friend that's true. 
He whom woman's love is blessing. 

Let him join the chorus too ! 
Aye, and he who but one spirit 

On this earth can call his own ! — 
He who no such bliss can merit. 

Let him mourn his fate alone I 

Ohoru%. 

4. All who nature's tribes are swelling 

Homage pay to Sympathy ; 
For she guides us up on high. 
Where The Unknown has his dwelling. 

5. From the breasts of kindly Nature 

All of Joy imbibe the dew ; 
Good and bad alike, each creature 
Would her roseate path pursue. 
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'Tis through her the wine cup maddens. 
Love and friends to man she gives I 

Bliss the meanest reptile gladdens, — 
Near God's throne the Cherub lives 1 

Chorus. 

6. Bow before him, all creation 1 

Mortals, own the God of Love ! 
Seek him high the stars above, — 
Yonder is his habitation 1 

7. Joy, in Nature's wide dominion, 

Mightiest cause of all is found ; 
And 'tis Joy that moves the pinion, 

When the wheel of time goes round ; 
From the bud she lures the flower — 

Suns from out their orbs of light ; 
Distant spheres obey her power, 

Far beyond all mortal sight. 

Chorus. 

8. As through Heaven's expanse so glorious, 

In their orbits suns roll on. 
Brethren, thus your proud race run. 
Glad as warriors all- victorious 1 

9. Joy from Truth's own glass of fire 

Sweetly on the Searcher smiles ; 
Lest on Virtue's steeps he tire, 
Joy the tedious path beguiles. 
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High on Faith's bright hill before us, 
See her banner proudly wave ! 

Joy, too, swells the Angels' chorus, — 
Bursts the bondage of the grave I 

Chorus, 

10. Mortals, meekly wait for Heaven 1 

Suffer on in patient love ! 
In the starry realms above, 
Bright rewards by God are given. 

11. To the Gods we ne'er can render 

Praise for every good they grant ; 
Let us, with devotion tender. 

Minister to Grief and Want. 
Quenched be hate and wrath forever. 

Pardoned be our mortal foe — 
May our tears upbraid him never. 

No repentance bring him low ! 

Chorus. 

12. Sense of wrongs forget to treasure — 

Brethren, live in perfect love I 
In the starry realms above, 
God will mete as we may measure. 



I. Definitions : (1) por'tal, entrance ; (1 ) e ly'sium ($ lizh'um), par- 
adise; (1) fane, a temple, a consecrated place ; (2) niyr'i ad, an immense 
number; (4) horn'^ge, reverence; (5) imbibe', drink; (5) ro'ge ate, 
blooming f rosy; (7) pin'ion (-yun), a small wheel with cogs which are 
caught successively by the cogs of another wheel, and motion communicated 
thereby ; (8) dr'bit, the path described by a heavenly body in its revolution 
around another body ; (9) steeps, hills, mountains; (12) mete, measure. 
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XLII. THE ALPINE HUNTER. 
By Schiller. 

1. Wilt thou not the lambkins guard ? 

Oh, how soft and meek they look, 
Feeding on the grassy sward. 

Sporting round the silv'ry brook I 
" Mother, mother, let me go 
On yon heights to chase the roe I " 

2. Wilt thou not the flock compel 

With the horn's inspiring notes ? 
Sweet the echo of yon bell, 

As across the wood it floats ! 
" Mother, mother, let me go 
On yon heights to hunt the roe 1 " 

3. Wilt thou not the flow'rets bind, 

Smiling gently in their bed? 
For no garden thou wilt find 

On yon heights so wild and dread. 
" Leave the flow'rets, — let them blow ! 
Mother, mother, let me go ! " 

4. And the youth then sought the chase. 

Onward pressed with headlong speed 
To the mountain's gloomiest place, — 

Naught his progress could impede ; 
And before him, like the wind, 
Swiftly flies the trembling hind. 

5. Up the naked precipice 

Clambers she, with footstep light. 
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O'er the chasm's dark abyss 

Leaps with spring of daring might : 
But behind, unweariedly, 
With his death-bow follows he. 

6. Now upon the rugged top 

Stands she, — on the loftiest height, 
Where the cliffs abruptly stop. 

And the path is lost to sight. 
There she views the steeps below, — 
Close behind, her mortal foe. 

7. She, with silent woeful gaze. 

Seeks the cruel boy to move ; 
But, alas I in vain she prays — 

To the string he fits the groove. 
When from out the clefts, behold 1 
Steps the Mountain Genius old. 

8. With his hand the Deity 

Shields the beast that trembling sighs ; 
" Must thou, even up to me, 

Death and anguish send ? " he cries, — 
" Earth has room for all to dwell, — 
Why pursue my lov'd gazelle ? " 



I. DefinitionB: (1) lamft'klng, little lambs; (1) sward, <Ae surface 
of land; (1) roe, the female of any species of deer; (2) eom pel', gather 
in a crowd; (3) flow'*rets, little flowers ; (4) na.ughty nothing ; (4) hind, 
the female of the red deer ; (5) a byss', a deep, immeasurable space ; 
(7) elef ts, cracks, crevices ; (8) ga zelle', a small, graceful antelope, noted 
for the luster and soft expression of its eyes. 
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XLIII. VIENNA. 

Bt Bata&d Tatlob. 

Vienna, May 31. 

1. I have at last seen the thousand wonders of this 
great capital — this German Paris — this connecting link 
between the civilization of Europe and the barbaric mag- 
nificence of the East. It is pleasant to be again in a city 
whose streets are thronged with people and resound with 
the din and bustle of business. 

2. The morning of our arrival, we sallied out from 
our lodgings to explore the world before us. We passed 
down to the little arm of the Danube which separates 
this part of the new city from the old. A row of mag- 
nificent coffee-houses occupies the bank, and numbers 
of persons were taking their breakfasts in the shady 
porticos. 

3. The Ferdinand's Bridge, which crosses the stream, 
was filled with people. In the motley crowd we saw the 
dark-eyed Greek, and Turks in their turbans and flowing 
robes. Little, brown Hungarian boys were selling bunches 
of lilies, and Italians with baskets of oranges stood by the 
sidewalk. 

4. The throng became greater as we penetrated into 
the old city. The streets were filled with carts and 
carriages, and as there are no sidewalks it required 
constant attention to keep out of their way. Splendid 
shops, fitted up with great taste, occupied the whole of 
the lower stories, and goods of all kinds hung beneath the 
canvas awnings in front of them. 
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5. Almost every store or shop was dedicated to some 
particular person or place, which was represented on a 
large panel by the door. The number of these paintings 
added much to the brilliancy of the scene; and I was 
gratified to find, among the images of kings and dukes, 
one dedicated " To the American," with an Indian chief 
in full costume. 

6. The old city is situated on a small arm of the 
Danube, and is encompassed by a series of public prome- 
nades, gardens, and walks, varying from a quarter to a half 
a mile in length. These once formed part of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, but as the suburbs grew up so rapidly 
on all sides, they were appropriately changed to public 
walks. 

7. It is a beautiful sight to stand on the summit of 
the old wall and look over the broad promenades, branch- 
ing in every direction and filled with streams of people. 
The new cities stretch in a circle around beyond these. 
The mountains of the Vienna Forest bound the view, with 
here and there a stately castle on their wooded summits. 

8. There is no lack of places for pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Besides the numberless walks, there are the 
Imperial Gardens, with their cool shades, and flowers, and 
fountains. There is a large park on the island formed by 
the arms of the Danube. Broad carriageways extend 
through its forests of oak and silver ash, and over its 
verdant lawns to the principal stream, which bounds it on . 
the north. 

9. These roads are lined with stately horse-chest- 
nuts, whose branches unite and form a dense canopy, 
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completely shutting out the sun. Every afternoon the 
beauty and nobility of Vienna whirl through the cool 
groves in their gay equipages, while the sidewalks are 
thronged with pedestrians, and the numberless tables and 
seats with which every house of refreshment is surrounded 
are filled with merry guests. 

10. Here on Sundays and holidays the people repair in 
thousands. The woods are full of tame deer, which run 
perfectly free over the whole park. I saw several on one 
of the lawns, lying down in the grass, with a number of 
children playing around or sitting beside them. The free 
social life renders Vienna attractive to foreigners, and 
thousands of visitors are yearly drawn to it from all parts 
of Europe. 

11. St. Stephen's Cathedral, in the center of the old 
city, is one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in Germany. Its inside is solemn and grand. Its un- 
rivaled tower, which rises to the height of four hundred 
and twenty-eight feet, is visible from every part of Vienna. 

12. The Belvidere Gallery fills thirty-five halls, and 
contains three thousand pictures. It is absolutely bewil- 
dering to walk through such vast collections ; you can do 
no more than glance at each painting, and hurry by face 
after face and figure after figure on which you would 
willingly gaze for hours, and inhale the atmosphere of 
beauty that surrounds them. 

, 13. Then, after you leave, the brain is filled with their 
forms — radiant faces look upon you, and you see con- 
stantly in fancy, the calm brow of a Madonna, the sweet 
young face of a child, or the blending of divine with 
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mortal beauty in an angel's countenance. I endeavor, if 
possible, always to make several visits — to study those 
pictures which cling first to the memory, and pass over 
those which make little or no impression. It is better to 
have a few images fresh and enduring than a confused 
and indistinct memory of many. 

14. One bright afternoon we went a long way through 
the suburbs to a little cemetery about a mile from the city 
to find the grave of Beethoven. On ringing at the gate, 
a girl admitted us into the grounds, in which are many 
monuments of nobje families who have vaults there. 

15. I passed up the narrow walk, reading the inscrip- 
tions, until my eye fell on the word '' Beethoven," in 
golden letters on a tombstone of gray marble. A simple 
gilden lyre decorated the pedestal, above which was a ser- 
pent encircling a butterfly — the emblem of resurrection 
to eternal life. 

16. Here, then, moldered the remains of that restless 
spirit who seemed to have strayed to earth from another 
clime, from such a height did he draw his glorious con- 
ceptions. The perfections he sought for here in vain he 
has now attained in a world where the soul is free from 
the bars which bind it in this. 

17. There were no flowers planted around the tomb by 
those who revered his genius. Only one wreath, withered 
and dead, lay on the grass, as if left long ago by some soli- 
tary pilgrim, and a few wild buttercups hung with their 
bright blossoms over the slab. I could not resist the 
temptation to pluck one or two. I thought that other 
buds would open in a few days, but those I took would be 
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treasured many a year as sacred relics. A few paces ofif 
is the grave of Schubert, the composer, whose beautiful 
songs are heard all over Germany. 

18. It would employ one constantly for a week to visit 
all the rich collections of art in Vienna. They are all 
open to the public on certain days, and we have been kept 
in perpetual motion running from one part of the city to 
another, in order to arrive at some gallery at the ap- 
pointed time. 

19. We visited the Imperial Library a day or two ago. 
The hall is two hundred and forty-five feet long, with a. 
magnificent dome in H;he center. The walls are of varie- 
gated marble, richly ornamented with gold, and the ceil- 
ing and dome are covered with brilliant fresco paintings. 
The library numbers three hundred thousand volumes 
and sixteen thousand manuscripts, which are kept in wal- 
nut cases, gilded and adorned with medallions. 

20. The rich and harmonious effect of the whole can 
not easily be imagined. It is exceedingly appropriate 
that a hall of such splendor should be used to hold a 
library. The pomp of a palace may seem hollow and 
vain, for it is but the dwelling of a man ; but no build- 
ing can be too magnificent for the hundreds of great and 
immortal spirits, who have visited earth during thirty 
centuries, to inhabit. 

21. We also visited the Cabinet of Natural History 
which is open twice a week. Time forbids that I should 
attempt to describe what we saw there. The mineral 
cabinet had a great interest to me, inasmuch as it called 
up the recollections of many a schoolboy ramble over the 
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hills and into all kinds of quarries far and near. It is 
said to be the most perfect collection in existence. 

22. I was pleased to find many old acquaintances there 
from the mines of Pennsylvania ; Massachusetts and New 
York were also very well represented. I had no idea 
before that the mineral wealth of Austria was so great. 
Besides the iron, lead, and quicksilver mines, her moun- 
tains produce no small amount of gold and silver. 



I. DefinitionB: (1) bar bar'ie, rude, uncivilized; (2) sal'lied, has- 
tened forth ; (3) niot'lej", consisting of different colors ; (3) tiir'ban, a 
head-dress worn by Mohammedans, — it consists of a cap, and a sash or 
scarf wound about it ; (5) ded'lea ted, set apart, given up to; (5) eos'- 
tume, dress; (6) en eom'passed (t), encircled, inclosed; (6) sub'urbg, 
the region which borders the limits of a city; (9) ean'opy, coveting; 
(9) eq'ui p§.ge, a fine carriage with its horses, driver, etc. ; (9) pe des'- 
tri an§, those who journey on foot; (10) re pair', go, resort; (15) lyre, a 
stringed instrument of music ; (15) ped'es tal, the base or foot of a 
statue or monument; (19) va'rl$ gated, marked with different colors; 
(19) ires^eo, painting on plaster; (19) me dal'lion (-yun), a circular or 
oval tablet bearing a figure represented in relief; (22) quick sil v8r, the 
metal mercury — it is used in the tube of a thermometer. 

II. "Word analysis: Give the meanings of: (3) Hungarian; 
(5) brilliancy; (6) appropriately; (7) beautiful; (8) amusement; 
(8) numberless; (0) nobility; (9) refreshment; (10) visitors; 
(11) unrivaled; (12) collections; (13) indistinct; (15) encircling; 
(16) restless; (17) temptation; (20) harmonious; (21) schoolboy. 

m. Questions: On what river, and in what country is Vienna? 
Why does the author call it ** this German Paris " ? What cities in 
Europe are larger than Vienna? What large city in the United 
States has nearly the same number of people as Vienna? 

(22) What three mineral products of the greatest value to the 
world are obtained from Pennsylvania? What are the leading min- 
eral products of Massachusetts and New York ? 
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XLIV. BEETHOVEN'S MOONLIGHT SONATA. 




One of the world's greatest 
musical geniuses was Ludwig 
van Beethoven (Ba't5 ven). He 
was a native of Bonn, Germany. 
His musical compositions cover 
a wide field, and are suited to 
a great variety of instruments. 
Although his genius was recog- 
nized and honored by his con- 
temporaries, his life was a sad 
one. Some years before his 
death, which occurred in Vienna, 
in 1827, he became deaf. Yet 
in spite of his deafness, he 
continued to produce immortal 
musical compositions. 



1. It happened at 
Bonn. One moonlight 
winter's evening I called upon Beethoven ; for I wished 
him to take a walk, and afterward sup. with me. In 
passing through a dark, narrow street, he suddenly 
paused. " Hush ! " he said, " what sound is that ? It is 
from my Sonata in F. Hark ! how well it is played ! " 

2. It was a little, mean dwelling, and we paused out- 
side and listened. The player went on ; but in the 
midst of the finale there was a sudden break ; then the 
voice of sobbing. "I cannot play any more. It is so 
beautiful ; it is beyond my power to do it justice. Oh, 
what would I not give to go to the concert at Cologne ! " 

3. " Ah I my sister," said her companion, " why 
create useless regrets? We can scarcely pay our rent." 



LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
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4. "You are right, and yet I wish for once in my 
life to hear really good music. But it is of no use." 

5. Beethoven looked at me. " Let us go in," he said. 

6. " Go in ! " I exclaimed. " For what ? " 

7. "I will play to her," he said, in an excited tone. 
" Here is feeling — genius — understanding ! I will play 
to her, and she will understand it." 

8. And before I could prevent him, his hand was 
upon the door. It opened, and we entered. 

9. A pale young man was sitting by the table making 
shoes ; and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old- 
fashioned piano, sat a young girl, with a profusion of 
light hair falling over her face. 

10. " Pardon me," said Beethoven, " but I heard music 
and was tempted to enter. I am a musician." The girl 
blushed, and the young man looked grave and annoyed. 

11. "I — I also overheard something of what you said," 
continued my friend. " You wish to hear — that is, you 
would like — that is — shall I play for you ? " 

12. There was something so odd in the whole affair, 
and something so comical and pleasant in the manner of 
the speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment. 
" Thank you," said the shoemaker ; " but our piano is so 
wretched, and we have no music." 

13. "No music ! " echoed my friend ; "how, then, does 
the young lady — " He paused, and colored ; for, as he 
looked in the girl's face, he saw that she was blind. " I 
— I entreat your pardon," he stammered. "I had not 
perceived before. Then you play by ear ? But where do 
you hear the music, since you frequent no concerts ? " 
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14. "We lived at Bruhl for two years, and while there I 
used to hear a lady practicing near us. During the 
summer evenings her windows were generally open, and 
I walked to and fro outside to listen to her." 

15. She seemed so shy that Beethoven said no more, 
but seated himself quietly before the piano and began to 
play. He had no sooner struck the first chord than I 
knew what would follow. Never, during all the years I 
knew him, did I hear him play as he then played to that 
blind girl and her brother. He seemed to be inspired ; 
and, from the instant that his fingers began to wander 
along the keys, the very tone of the instrument seemed to 
grow sweeter and more equal. 

16. The brother and the sister were silent with wonder 
and rapture. The former laid aside his work ; the latter, 
with her head bent slightly forward, and her hands pressed 
tightly over her breast, crouched down near the end of 
the piano, as if fearful lest even the beating of her heart 
should break the flow of those magical sounds. 

17. Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, 
sank, flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I 
threw open the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant 
moonlight. The room was almost as light as before, the 
moon's rays falling strongest upon the piano and player. 
His head dropped upon his breast ; his hands rested upon 
his knees ; he seemed absorbed in deep thought. He 
remained thus for some time. At length the young shoe- 
maker rose and approached him eagerly. 

18. " Wonderful man ! " he said, in a low tone. " Who 
and what are you ? " 
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19. " Listen ! " said Beethoven, and he played the open- 
ing bars of the Sonata in F. A cry of recognition burst 
from them both, and exclaiming, " Then you are Beetho- 
ven ! " they covered his hands with tears and kisses. 

20. He rose to go, but we held him back with en- 
treaties. " Play to us once more — only once more ! " 

21. He suffered himself to be led back to the instru- 
ment. The moon shone brightly in through the window, 
and lighted up his glorious, rugged head and massive fig- 
ure. " I will improvise a Sonata to the Moonlight ! " 
said he, looking up thoughtfully to the stars. Then his 
hands dropped on the keys, and he began playing a sad 
and infinitely lovely movement, which crept gently over 
the instrument, like the calm flow of moonlight over the 
dark earth. This was followed by a wild, elfin passage in 
triple time — a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance 
of sprites upon the lawn. Then came a swift agitato finale 
— a breathless, hurrying, trembling movement, descriptive 
of flight, and uncertainty, and vague, impulsive terror, 
which carried us away on its rustling wings, and left us 
all in emotion and wonder. 

22. " Farewell to you ! " said Beethoven, pushing back 
his chair and turning toward the door ; " farewell ! " 

23. *' You will come again ? " asked they, in one breath. 

24. He paused and looked compassionately, almost ten- 
derly at the face of the blind girl. " Yes, yes, " he said 
hurriedly, '^ I will come again, and give the young lady 
some lessons ! Farewell I I will come again ! " 

25. Their looks followed us in silence more eloquent 
than words till we were out of sight. " Let us make baste 
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back," said Beethoven, " that I may write out that sonata 
while I can yet remember it." 

26. We did so, and he sat over it until long past day 
dawn. And this was the origin of that Moonlight Sonata 
with which we are all so fondly acquainted. 



I. Definitioiia : (2) fi na'le (fS na'ia), the closing part of a piece of 
music; (12) spell, charm; (13) frequent', visit often; (16) rftp'ture, 
extreme joy or pleasure ; (19) so na'ta, an extended musical composition 
for one or two instruments; (19) barg, measures in music; (21) elf'in, 
relating to elves — imaginary beings much like fairies ; (21 ) tri'ple time, 
that time in which each measure is divided into three equal parts; (21) in'- 
tgr lude, a short piece of instrumental music played between the parts of a 
song ; (21) a gi ta'to, a musical term which indicates a hurried, spasmodic 
movement; (24) eom pSs'sion Ste 1^, in a tender, pitiful manner, 

H. Note : Bee'tho ven (Ba'to ven) carried to the highest degree of 
perfection the art of musical composition in what we call the classical 
forms. Of these the most important form for the piano is the sonata, 
which generally consists of three parts or movements, each differing 
from the others in the time and the key in which it is written, but all 
so written as to combine variety with harmony. Beethoven wrote 
thirty-five sonatas for the piano, of which the "Moonlight Sonata" is 
the fourteenth. The first movement contains an unbroken succession 
of eighth notes from the first measure to the last, which gives it the 
flowing character referred to in the selection. The closing movement 
of a sonata, called the " finale," is usually the most spirited. 



XLV. AMONG THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 
By Batabd Taylor. 

1. I wish I could convey in words some idea of the 
elevation of spirit experienced while looking on these 
eternal mountains. They fill the soul with a sensation of 
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power and grandeur which frees it awhile from the cramps 
and fetters of common life. 

2. The soul rises and expands to the level of their 
sublimity, until its thoughts soar solemnly aloft, like their 
summits, piercing the heart of heaven. Their dazzling 
and imperishable beauty is to the mind an image of its 
own enduring existence. 

3. When I stand upon some snowy summit, there 
seems a majesty in my weak will which might defy the 
elements. This sense of power, inspired by a silent sym- 
pathy with the forms of Nature, is beautifully described 
as shown in the free, unconscious instincts of childhood, 
by the poet, Uhland, in his ballad of the " Mountain Boy." 

A herd-boy on the mountain's brow, 
I see the castles all below. 
The sunbeam here is earliest cast, 
And by my side it lingers last — 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 

The mountain-house of streams is here, 
I drink them in their cradles clear ; 
From out the rock they foam below, 
I spring to catch them as they go — 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 

To me belongs the mountain's bound, 
Where gathering tempests march around; 
But though from north and south they shout, 
Above them still my song rings out — 
" I am the boy of the mountain ! " 
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Below me clouds and thunders move ; 
I stand amid the blue above. 
I shout to them with fearless breast ; 
" Go leave my father's house in rest ! " 
I am the boy of the mountain I 

And when the loud bell shakes the spires 
And flame aloft the signal-fires, 
I go below and join the throng, 
And swing ray sword and sing my song: 
" I am the boy of the mountain ! " 

SALZBURG. 

4. Salzburg lies on both sides of the Salzach River, 
hemmed in on either bend by precipitous mountains. A 
large fortress overlooks it on the south, from the summit 
of a perpendicular rock, against which the houses in that 
part of the city are built. 

5. The streets are narrow and crooked, but the newer 
part contains many open squares adorned with handsome 
fountains. The variety of costume among the people is 
very interesting. The inhabitants of the salt district 
have a peculiar dress ; the women wear round fur caps, 
with little wings of gauze at the side. I saw other women 
with headdresses of gold or silver filigree, something in 
shape like a Roman helmet, with a projection at the back 
of the head, a foot long. 

6. The most interesting objects in Salzburg to us 
were the house of Mozart, in which the composer was 
born, and the monument lately erected to him. The St. 
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Peter's Church, near by, contains the tomb of Haydn, the 
great composer, who was also a native of Salzburg. 



I. DefinitionB : (2) im per'ish a ble, enduring forever; (3) iin eon'- 
scious (-shus), not conscious, without knowing ; (3) bal'lad, a narrative 
poem suited to singing or recitation ; (4) pre 9ip'i tous, steep, like a preci- 
pice ; (5) f il'i gree, open, ornamental work ; (5) hel'met a defensive cov- 
ering for the head. 



XL VI. MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

1. The great composer, Mozart, had a slight and 
delicate body, and when his health began to fail, he fell 
into a state of melancholy that approached despondency. 
A very short time before his death, he composed the 
celebrated requiem, which, having a presentiment of his 
approaching dissolution, he considered written for his 
own funeral. 

2. One day, when he was absorbed in a profound 
reverie, he heard a carriage stop at his door. A stranger 
was announced. This visitor, who was handsomely 
dressed, and of dignified and impressive manners, said, 
" I have been commissioned, sir, by a man high in power, 
to call upon you." 

3. " Who is he ? " asked Mozart. 

4. " He does not wish to be known." 

5. " Well, what does he want ? " 

6. " He has just lost a friend whom he tenderly loved, 
and whose memory will ever be dear to him. He is 
desirous of annually commemorating this mournful event 
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by a solemn service, for which he requests you to com- 
pose a requiem." 

7. Mozart was forcibly struck by these words, by the 
grave manner in which they were uttered, and by the air 
of mystery in which the whole affair was involved. He 
engaged to write the requiem. The stranger continued, 
" Employ all your genius on this work, as it is destined 
for a connoisseur." 

a " So much the better," replied Mozart. 

9. " What time do you require ? " 

10. "A month." 

11. "Very well; in a month's time I shall return. 
What price do you set on your work ? " 

12. " A hundred ducats." The stranger counted them 
out, laid them on the table, and disappeared. 

13. Mozart remained lost in thought for some time; he 
then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and began 
to write. The rage for composition possessed him like a 
fierce, masterful spirit ; he wrote day and night, with un- 
abating ardor; but his constitution, already enfeebled, 
was unable to support the great strain upon it ; one morn- 
ing he fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend his 
work. 

14. Two or three days afterward, when his wife 
sought to divert his mind from the gloom that filled it, he 
said to her abruptly, " It is certain that I am writing this 
requiem for myself; it will serve for my funeral service." 
Nothing could remove this impression from his mind. 

15. As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from 
day to day. The month having expired, the stranger 
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again made his appearance. ''I have found it impos- 
sible," said Mozart, "to keep my word." 

16. " Do not give yourself any uneasiness," replied the 
stranger; " what further time do you require ? " 

17. "Another month; the work has interested me more 
than I expected, and I have extended it much beyond 
what I at first designed." 

18. ''In that case it is just to increase the premium; 
here are fifty ducats more." 

19. "Sir," said Mozart, with increasing astonishment, 
" who, then, are you ? " 

20. "That is nothing to the purpose; in a month's time 
I shall return." 

21. Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and 
ordered him to follow this extraordinary personage, and 
find out who he was; but the man failed, and returned 
without being able to trace him. 

22. Poor Mozart was then persuaded that the mysteri- 
ous visitor was no ordinary being ; that he had a connec- 
tion with the other world, and was sent to announce to him 
his approaching end. The composer applied himself with 
increased ardor to his requiem, which he regarded as the 
most durable monument of his genius. 

23. While thus employed, he was seized with alarming 
fainting fits; but the work was completed before the 
expiration of the month. At the time appointed the 
stranger returned — Mozart was no more. His career 
was as brilliant as it was short. He died before he had 
completed his thirty-sixth year; but in this short time he 
had made tor himself a name that will never perish. 
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I. DefinitionB : (1) d$ spSnd'en 9^, state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened ; ( 1 ) re'qul em, a musical composition performed for a dead 
person; (1) pr6 sen'ti ment, foreboding; (1) dis so lu'tion, death; 
(2) rev'Sr le, musing, meditation; (2) com mis'sioned, charged, directed; 

(6) an'nualiy, yearly; (6) com mem'6 ra ting, celebrating, honoring ; 

(7) connoisseur', a skillful or knowing person; (12) diic'ats, gold or 
silver coins of several countries of Europe, 



XL VII. ^?7HAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
Bt Sib William Jones. 

1. What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-arm ports, 
Where, laughing at" the storm, rich navies ride ; 

2. Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No ! Men — high-minded men — 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

3. Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

4. These constitute a state ; 

And sovereign law, that state's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
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